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THE VISIBLE CHURCH: ITS NATURE 
UNITY AND WITNESS 


JOHANNES G. VOS 


I. THE NATURE OF THE VISIBLE CHURCH 


- HE visible Church, which is also catholic or universal 
under the Gospel (not confined to one nation as before 
under the law), consists of all those throughout the world 
that profess the true religion; and of their children: and is 
the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the house and family 
of God, out of which there is no ordinary possibility of salva- 
tion.’"* Thus according to the Westminster Confession the 
criterion of membership in the visible Church is profession, 
whereas the divine election and gathering “into one, under 
Christ the Head thereof” is the criterion of membership in 
the invisible Church.? ' 
While of course the ideal condition of the visible Church 
would be complete coincidence with the invisible Church 
(or more precisely, with that portion of the invisible Church 
which at a given time is present on earth), still it must be 
recognized that this ideal will not and cannot be attained in 
this age, but must await its full realization in the age to come 
when the distinction between the visible and the invisible 
Church will have passed away in the state of glory. The 
visible Church, being visible, must of necessity be essentially 
a professing body, for profession is a visible phenomenon, 
whereas divine election and vital spiritual union with Christ 
are not. For this reason all the attempts which have at various 
times and in various circles been made to limit the member- 
ship of the visible Church to the regenerate, or to such as 
profess to have assurance of regeneration or real piety, must 
be adjudged to be wrong in principle and harmful in tendency. 


t The Westminster Confession of Faith, XXV, 2. 
2 Ibid., XXV, 1. 
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No doubt these attempts have been motivated by a praise- 
worthy and pious desire to promote the purity and holiness 
of the visible Church by excluding unregenerate persons 
from her membership. But such attempted exclusion of the 
unregenerate is, and always has proved, impossible to carry 
out in. practice. Who shall say with certainty whether a 
particular applicant for membership is regenerate or not? 
Certainly no Protestant ecclesiastical judicatory can claim 
to be infallible. The Scriptures teach that it is possible for 
a Christian to attain full assurance, or certainty, concerning 
his own salvation, but this is something quite different from 
attaining certainty about another person’s salvation. If it 
be admitted that ecclesiastical judicatories cannot pronounce 
concerning an individual’s regeneration, what shall we say 
about the proposal to throw the burden of responsibility on 
the applicants, and admit to membership only such as profess 
to have assurance of their own regeneration? Not only is 
there no warrant in the Scriptures for such a criterion of 
Church membership, but the effect in actual practice must 
be, as it has been, to exclude many who no doubt are true 
believers, but who, because of diffidence, or because of mis- 
understanding of the grounds of assurance, or because of lack 
of spiritual maturity, do not or cannot claim assurance of 
their own regeneration. Thus persons who ought to be mem- 
bers of the visible Church, and who need the benefits of such 
membership even more than those mature Christians who 
have attained full assurance, are excluded from the household 
of God and placed on a par with unbelievers. The practical 
evils which must result from such a condition are obvious. 

The visible Church, then, is a society composed of those 
throughout the world who profess the true religion, together 
with their minor children, and the criterion of membership 
in it is not election, regeneration or ‘‘real saintship’’, but a 
credible profession of faith in the true religion. By a credible 
profession is not meant a profession which compels belief, 
but one which it is possible to believe, that is, a profession 
which is adequate in content and which is not contradicted 
by known facts of the applicant’s life. In The Larger Cate- 
chism the Westminster Divines affirm that ‘‘Such as are found 
to be ignorant or scandalous, notwithstanding their profes- 
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sion of the faith, and desire to come to the Lord’s supper, 
may and ought to be kept from that sacrament... .’’? Thus 
those who are found to be ignorant, that is, whose profession 
lacks an adequate and correct content, and those found to 
be scandalous, that is, those whose profession is contradicted 
by their manner of life, are to be authoritatively debarred 
from the Lord’s supper, and no doubt such persons should 
also be excluded from actual membership in the visible Church 
until their ignorance or scandalous living has been corrected. 
But apart from persons whose profession is rendered incredible 
by reason of ignorance or scandal, those who profess the true 
religion are to be received as members of the visible Church. 
The fact that there has been, and no doubt will continue to 
be, diversity of opinion as to what constitutes ignorance or 
scandal of such a nature and degree as to render a person’s 
profession incredible, does not militate against the validity 
of the principle outlined above. As in all matters of faith 
and practice the Scriptures must be the source of guidance, 
but obviously reasonable latitude must be allowed ecclesias- 
tical judicatories in the difficult task of applying the Scriptures 
to this problem. Although some deficiencies or aberrations 
of faith and life can with general agreement be pronounced 
“fgnorance”’ or ‘‘scandal’’, yet there are many matters of 
faith and especially of life concerning which it is far from 
easy to decide confidently, and about which there is little 
unanimity even in ‘the best Reformed Churches’. The 
temptation to try to formulate a cut-and-dried, classified 
list of all forms of ignorance and scandal must be resisted 
because in the nature of the case such a formulation cannot 
be complete, and moreover cannot take account of the varying 
circumstances of life which may affect the question of the 
credibility of an applicant’s profession. 

The Scriptures teach, and it has been generally accepted 
throughout the history of the Church, that the members of 
the visible Church are to be associated in particular local 
congregations under officers who sustain a special relation 
to their respective congregations. The Church being a visible 
body must necessarily have some form of organization or 


3 The Larger Catechism, Q. 173. 
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government. Although it seems to be common at the present 
day to regard the form of Church government as a matter of 
indifference, to be determined according to human prudence 
or preference, the Reformed Churches historically have taken 
higher ground than this, and have held that the government 
of the Church is a matter of divine appointment in Scripture, 
and that the form appointed in Scripture is to be continued 
in the Church jure divino until the end of the world. Of the 
four historical forms of Church government, episcopal, papal, 
congregational and presbyterian, generally only the last two 
have claimed to be founded exclusively on the teachings of 
the Scriptures. While a superficial reading of the New Testa- 
ment might seem to favor the congregational or independent 
polity, a more careful study reveals data which cannot be 
reconciled with independency, and discloses the basic ele- 
ments of presbyterian government in the New Testament 
documents and in the apostolic Church which they portray. 
It is well known that the Westminster Assembly spent a 
great amount of time wrestling with the problem of the 
divinely appointed form of Church government. The product 
of the Assembly’s labors, The Form of Presbyterial Church- 
Government and of Ordination of Ministers, sets forth, with 
a closely reasoned discussion of the relevant portions of 
Scripture, the Bible basis for the presbyterian form of Church 
government. Clearly the Westminster Divines believed that 
presbyterian government exists jure divino; their view of the 
matter was far removed from that of a professor in a well- 
known American Presbyterian seminary who said to his 
students: ‘‘Presbyterianism is a form of Church government 
set forth in Scripture, but that is very different from affirming 
that presbyterianism is the form of Church government set 
forth in Scripture’”’. 

Yet to affirm that the presbyterian form of Church gov- 
ernment is appointed in Scripture and to be continued jure 
divino in the Church does not imply that this form of govern- 
ment is essential to the being of a Church. No doubt every 
adherent of the Westminster Standards will agree that pres- 
byterian government is essential to the well-being of a Church. 
But it would be going too far to assert that bodies of professing 
Christians which maintain other forms of Church polity are 
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therefore no Churches, nor parts of the true visible Church 
of Christ. The true Presbyterian will avoid, on the one hand, 
the error of allowing that Church government is a matter of 
indifference to be arranged according to human prudence, 
and, on the other hand, the error of insisting that presbyterian 
government is essential to the being of a Church. Avoiding 
both of these extremes, he will stand on solid Scriptural 
ground. 

It should be said that the modern trend toward indepen- 
dency, whether in fact only or in name also, is wrong and to 
be deplored. That such a trend exists, and among Christians 
whose heritage has been Presbyterian for generations, can 
hardly be questioned. There are today not a few but very 
many persons, including a considerable number of ministers, 
who are members of denominations holding the presbyterian 
form of government, who yet conduct themselves very much 
as if they were independents. This attitude may be termed 
the delusion of virtual independence. There is a widespread 
tendency on the part of conservatives in some formerly con- 
servative denominations to disclaim all responsibility for 
the acts and policies of presbyteries, synods, general assemblies 
and their boards and agencies, and to take refuge, so to speak, 
within the four walls of a comparatively orthodox congrega- 
tion which exists as an evangelical island in a denominational 
ocean of Modernism. This delusion of independence may 
go so far that ministers and elders seldom or never attend the 
stated meetings of presbyteries and higher judicatories, and 
claim that by reason of non-participation in the deliberations 
of these bodies they are exempt from responsibility for their 
acts and policies. Such an attitude can only be regarded as 
wishful thinking. A denomination having the presbyterian 
form of government has a corporate existence as a denomina- 
tion, and is no mere loose voluntary association of separate 
independent congregations. Every member and minister of 
such a denomination sustains a necessary relation to the 
denomination as a whole, and is ipso facto responsible, to a 
greater or less degree, for the doctrines, policies and acts of 
the denomination as a whole. The idea that a member, 
minister or congregation may be enrolled in a denomination 
having presbyterian government and yet be virtually inde- 
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pendent is simply a delusion, which may perhaps be explained 
psychologically as a rationalization by which evangelical 
Christians seek to justify their continued membership in 
denominations which have corporately succumbed to the 
deadly virus of modern unbelief. 

Somewhat less ominous than the widely cherished delusion 
of virtual independence, but still serious, is the widespread 
trend, among persons with a Presbyterian background and 
training, to forsake the presbyterian polity altogether and 
join independent Churches. There exist today even such 
anomalies as “independent” or “‘denominationally unrelated” 
“Presbyterian Churches’. It is hard to see wherein such 
“‘Presbyterian’’ Churches differ greatly in polity from the 
Congregational Churches established by the Puritan settlers 
in New England in the early years of the seventeenth century. 
These Churches were indeed originally ‘‘presbyterian’”’ in 
the sense that each possessed a number of ruling elders asso- 
ciated with one or more ministers of the Word; but historically 
it has always been recognized that normal presbyterian polity 
involves the association of a plurality of congregations in a 
corporate life under common superior judicatories, although 
of course exceptional circumstances may exist under which 
such association is impossible, at least for the time being.‘ 

It is obvious that a great many Christian people whose 
background and religious nurture have been Presbyterian 
are today in independent congregations of varying doctrinal 
complexion which may generally be classified as ‘“‘Funda- 
mentalist’? Churches. No believer in the jus divinum of 
presbyterian government can justify this state of affairs. 
But how is it to be explained? Certainly it must be regarded 
as the end-product of a long and gradual declension from the 
strictly Reformed view of Church government held by Pres- 
byterians in general in times past. Presbyterian government 
could not be so easily and so completely abandoned in favor 
of independency unless those who make this change had 
already lost their conviction of its Scriptural character as a 


4 Cf. the section entitled ‘Touching the Power of Ordination” in the 
Form of Presbyterial Church-Government and of Ordination of Ministers 
adopted by the Westminster Assembly. 
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matter of divine appointment for the Church. Along with 
this gradual loss of conviction which must have taken place, 
there may exist in many cases a certain illogical conclusion 
drawn from the premises of existing conditions. Because 
certain denominations, while adhering, in general, to the 
presbyterian or some other form of government, have been 
guilty of apostasy from the essential truths of the Gospel 
itself, the conclusion has apparently been drawn by many 
persons that apostasy from the Gospel itself is somehow 
inevitably linked with the fact of a corporate denominational 
organization as such. Because some denominations in their 
corporate capacity have become apostate, many earnest 
Christians have become disgusted with corporate denomina- 
tional organization itself and have taken refuge, with other 
like-minded persons, in independent congregations of a 
generally ‘‘Fundamentalist” character. This tendency to 
forsake denominations as hopelessly corrupt, and on forsaking 
them to establish independent congregations rather than to 
combine congregations in doctrinally sound denominations, 
is one of the major developments in the ecclesiastical situation 
of our day. A great multitude of such independent congrega- 
tions have sprung up across America during the past few 
years. This tendency is to be deplored, because in many cases 
it marks the end of a decline from Calvinism to a general 
evangelicalism, and from presbyterian government, regarded 
as existing jure divino, to independency held on grounds of 
mere expediency. 


II. THe UNITY OF THE VISIBLE CHURCH 


The visible Church being a divine institution, the question 
of its unity cannot be an unimportant one. Nor is it an easy 
problem to solve, for besides the distinction between the 
invisible and the visible Church, that between the visible 
Church as an organism and the visible Church as an institu- 
tion must be kept in mind. Obviously the modern ‘‘church 
union’”’ movement greatly over-simplifies the problem. An 
instance of the superficiality with which it is often faced is 
the frequent quotation of I Corinthians 1:10 ff. as if this 
passage were a direct condemnation of denominationalism. 
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Now it is perfectly clear that the four parties mentioned by 
Paul in verse 12 were not competing denominations, but 
rival factions within one and the same congregation, “‘the 
church of God which is at Corinth’”’ (verse 2). Factions such 
as the apostle condemns may occur in any Church, and have 
occurred even within the supposed uniformity of the Church 
of Rome. This passage has no doubt an indirect bearing on 
the question of denominationalism, especially by reason of 
its insistence upon the Christian duty of cultivating unanimity 
(verse 10), but it does not prove that for which it is often 
cited, namely, that denominational divisions can never be 
legitimate. 

It is very common to cite such Scriptures as our Lord’s 
petition in John 17:21 (“That they all may be one; as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one 
in us: that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.’’) 
and assume without proof that such texts are directly appli- 
cable to the visible Church as an institution, and that every 
separate denominational organization must therefore be 
inherently wrong, and ought to be abandoned as soon as 
possible in the interest of obedience to the requirement of 
unity involved in such texts of Scripture. 

What John 17:21 and similar Scriptures really require is 
not necessarily organic union of the visible Church as an 
institution, but rather unity of the visible Church as an organ- 
ism in this world. The rhetorical question of Amos, “Can 
two walk together, except they be agreed?”’ implies a negative 
answer, and certainly any form of Church union which is not 
founded on true unity is without value and moreover is no 
real fulfilment of the ideal set forth in our Lord’s petition. 
He prayed that his people might all be one with a mutual 
unity similar in some way to his own reciprocal unity with 
the Father. He prayed also that his people might be one in 
himself and the Father. While the ontological unity of the 
Son with the Father is of course unique and cannot be fully 
paralleled by any unity among Christians, still it is clear 
that our Lord’s prayer requires something quite different 
from, and much more than, a mere indiscriminate union of 


5 Amos 3:3. 


aE 


aE 2 
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professing Christians, of various divergent shades of belief, 
in one organization. Certainly what is required first of all is 
a true unity of doctrinal conviction; not a mere walking 
together, but a real state of being agreed; and in the second 
place this condition of unity must have its root and strength 
in the relationship of Christian people to God the Father and 
God the Son. There can be no real and worthy horizontal 
unity which is not itself the product and expression of a real 
vertical unity — a unity with the Triune God on the basis 
of the self-revelation of God given in the Scriptures. 

It is clear that the current church union movement, despite 
its many pious phrases and its apparent moral indignation 
against the alleged evils of denominational divisions, falls 
far short of embodying the Scriptural ideal of Christian unity. 
The modern church union movement must be adjudged to 
be far less holy than it seems and claims to be. In reality it 
is not the product of an ardent desire for obedience to Christ 
and conformity to his revealed will. On the contrary, it is the 
offspring of widespread religious skepticism and general 
depreciation of the importance of doctrinal truth. A well- 
educated layman recently told the writer that he had been 
successively a Presbyterian and a Methodist, each for a period 
of years, yet he did not know the doctrinal difference between 
the two. This may illustrate the state of affairs which seems 
to be prevalent in contemporary American Protestantism. 
It is from such soil that the current urgent demand for organic 
union has sprung. If people who have been members of a 
denomination for years do not know wherein it differs from 
other denominations, of course they will see no reason why 
immediate union should not take place. We face today a 
situation in which the ordinary denominational labels have 
largely become meaningless, because of the general abandon- 
ment of doctrine: not merely this doctrine or that doctrine, 
but the abandonment of doctrine as such. This is extremely 
serious, for it means that the product of the current church 
union movement, in so far as it attains its objective, will not 
be a compromise between the distinctive tenets of various 
denominations, nor even a setting-forth of a minimal sub- 
stratum of evangelical Christianity which may be supposed 
to be common to them all, but rather the ecclesiastical expres- 
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sion of a spineless non-doctrinal religion which will be called, 
but will not really be, Christianity. The real issue is not 
Presbyterianism versus Episcopalianism, nor Lutheranism 
versus Methodism; it is historic Christianity versus a vague, 
non-doctrinal religion which can only be labelled pseudo- 
Christianity, a religion which at bottom can only be pure 
humanism. The non-doctrinal and even anti-doctrinal tend- 
ency of the modern church union movement was clearly seen 
by Dr. B. B. Warfield more than half a century ago when he 
wrote: 

“What is ominous in the present-day drift of religious 
thought is the sustained effort that is being made to break 
down just these two principles: the principle of a systematized 
body of doctrines as the matter to be believed, and the prin- 
ciple of. an external authority as the basis of belief. What 
arrogates to itself the title of ‘the newer religious thinking’ 
sets itself, before everything else, in violent opposition to 
what it calls ‘dogma’ and ‘external authority.’ The end may 
be very readily foreseen. Indefinite subjectivism or subjec- 
tive indifferentism has no future. It is not only in its very 
nature a disintegrating, but also a destructive, force. It can 
throw up no barrier against unbelief. Its very business is to 
break down barriers. And when that work is accomplished 
the floods come in. 

“The assault on positive doctrinal teaching is presented 
today chiefly under the flag of ‘comprehension.’ Men bewail 
the divisions of the Church of Christ, and propose that we 
shall stop thinking, so that we may no longer think differently. 
This is the true account to give of many of the phases of the 
modern movement for ‘church union.’ Men are tired of 
thinking. They are tired of defending the truth. Let us all 
stop thinking, stop believing, they cry, and what a happy 
family we shall be!’’6 

Having decided that the modern church union movement 
is in essence really anti-Christian because it is anti-doctrinal, 
shall we also affirm that union of the visible Church as an 
institution is not a valid ideal, and need not be sought even 
as an ultimate objective? By no means. That the current 


6B. B. Warfield: Studies in Theology, pp. 587 f. 
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church union agitation is subversive of real Christianity does 
not imply that there cannot be a legitimate and worthy 
church union movement. Certainly the Scriptural emphasis 
on unity of the visible Church as an organism implies the 
validity, as an ultimate objective, of the ideal of union of the 
visible Church as an institution. Certainly very few Chris- 
tians would venture to defend denominationalism as good 
in itself. It may be inevitable; it may be a necessary evil 
under existing conditions; it is certainly far less of an evil 
than would be an indiscriminate organic union of denomina- 
tions on a vague, non-doctrinal basis; but after all, it is an 
evil; it is not inherently good. 

By denominationalism is not meant all co-existence in the 
world of distinct ecclesiastical bodies each possessing auto- 
nomy subject only to God and his Word. Two communions 
may be organically separate because of geographical, linguis- 
tic or other reasons, and yet be of identical faith. Such are 
not really different denominations. They are in no sense 
rivals the one of the other. Rather they are one in all respects 
except their actual external organization. Real denomina- 
tionalism, on the other hand, exists where of two or more 
bodies occupying, in whole or in part, the same territory and 
seeking to present their message to the same public, each 
claims to be more faithful to the Scriptural pattern than the 
others, and therefore competes, more or less, against the 
others. On the other hand, various examples could be cited 
of true ‘‘sister Churches”, of identical or virtually identical 
faith, each of which is nevertheless ecclesiastically fully auto- 
nomous. Such co-existence of separate communions is not 
to be regarded as something evil; rather it is in itself morally 
indifferent, and in view of actual conditions in the world, 
may be quite proper and necessary for adequately carrying 
out the functions of the Church. 

Denominationalism properly so-called, however, must 
always be regarded as an evil. It is only because of the fact 
of sin that error exists, and it is only because of the fact of 
error that real denominationalism exists. Where two denomi- 
nations hold mutually contradictory doctrines, clearly at 
least one of them — perhaps both of them — must have 
deviated from the path of truth. Because error is sinful per 
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se, we must hold that the denominationalism which results 
from error is something evil. The modern church union move- 
ment sheds many tears over the “‘shameful divisions’? which 
exist among Christians, but it never sheds any tears over the 
sinful error which must lie at the basis of these divisions. It 
is perhaps characteristic of Liberalism to be more concerned 
about the consequences of sin than about the sin itself. But 
as Christians we should be much more concerned about the 
sin itself than about the consequences of the sin. The really 
deplorable thing in denominationalism is not so much the 
external divisions as the sinful, even though sincere, adherence 
to error which has produced and perpetuated the divisions. 
This is what most needs to be repented of. 

It follows that there can be no real remedy for denomina- 
tionalism without facing the fact of error and dealing with 
it. Any program of Church union which starts out by assum- 
ing that opposing views are inherently equally valid and 
equally true is doomed to failure so far as really remedying 
the trouble is concerned. The prevalent skepticism concerning 
the existence of absolute truth tends to result in regarding the 
creed of a denomination as possessing only a relative value 
as the tradition or preference of that denomination, instead 
of its being regarded as that denomination’s understanding 
of the absolute truth given in the divine special revelation. 
It is quite true of course that absolute and final authority 
may not be claimed for any creed or confession; only the 
Scriptures constitute the absolute and final authority for 
faith and life, and the creed of a denomination has at best the 
value of a limiting concept or landmark of progress already 
made in understanding the Scriptures. Thus no creed may 
ever be regarded as complete and final, that is, not subject 
to future revision or additions as more light is gained from 
the Scriptures. But thus to recognize that no creed can be 
absolute, complete and final, is something quite different 
from the attitude toward creeds which modern skepticism 
has produced. That attitude is begotten of the notion that 
truth itself cannot be absolute and permanent, but changes 
with the times. Thus there are those who say that the West- 
minster Confession was an excellent expression of Christianity 
for the seventeenth century, but is not suitable for the twen- 
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tieth century, because today men think in other categories 
than those of the seventeenth century. For our own day, it 
is said, there must be a new construction of Christianity in 
terms of modern thinking. Now those who think thus of the 
creeds which form their denominational heritage will of course 
not venture far in defending those creeds, nor will they be 
inclined to insist upon the doctrines formulated in them. 
Rather the tendency will be to regard the creeds as pieces of 
antique furniture, not indeed without interest and importance, 
but hardly relevant to the issues of the present day. If two 
denominations are negotiating a merger, where this attitude 
toward creeds prevails, even flatly contradictory proposi- 
tions in their respective creeds will not prove a real barrier 
to union. Creeds which are not held to be landmarks of 
attainment in the grasp of absolute, unchanging truth, can 
easily be treated as material for bargaining and compromise, 
or even be relegated to the museum of curious antiques as 
possessing a historical interest only. 

Wherever this perverse skeptical attitude toward creeds 
prevails there can only be failure to provide any real remedy 
for the evil of denominationalism. For this attitude of indif- 
ferentism fails to face the fact of error and take it seriously. 
Any real remedy must start out with the recognition of the 
supreme, absolute and permanent authority of the Scriptures, 
and with the assumption that the creed of one’s own denomi- 
nation, as far as it goes, is a faithful formulation of the teaching 
of the Scriptures. It must then be recognized that various 
denominations have creeds which, in some points at least, 
are mutually contradictory. The fact must then be faced 
that where two creeds are contradictory, at least one of them 
must be in error. Although every denomination must neces- 
sarily start by assuming that its own creed is true, and must 
therefore also necessarily start by assuming that the other 
denomination’s creed, in the contradictory points, is false, 
still these assumptions must be regarded as provisional only. 
That is to say, if there is to be any real progress in providing 
a remedy for denominationalism, all parties must recognize 
that, after all, only Scripture is the absolute and final au- 
thority; no party may claim infallibility over against other 
parties; no party can absolutely rule out the possibility that 
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it is in error and the opposing party is holding the truth on a 
particular matter. Otherwise even discussion of contradictory 
points would be impossible; there can be no real discussion 
where each party insists that its own rightness, and the other 
party’s wrongness, are matters beyond dispute. To take 
such an attitude would be to assume that which, for a real 
remedy of denominationalism, requires proof, namely the 
actual Scriptural character of doctrines which one or another 
party alleges to be Scriptural. 

Even where the above-mentioned presuppositions of a 
remedy for denominationalism exist, it is obvious that any 
real progress in this matter will require a great deal of effort, 
much patience and a high degree of Christian humility on 
the part of the denominations concerned. The temper of our 
times is against it. The Westminster Assembly of Divines, 
representing all parties of English Protestanism except the 
high episcopacy of Archbishop Laud, sat for about seven 
years, during which time 1163 sessions were held. Ample 
time was taken for the unhurried and thorough investigation 
and discussion of the matters under consideration. There 
was a patient and painstaking effort to ascertain the real 
sense of the Scriptures on these matters. No doubt the 
Assembly’s work, for industry, patience, thoroughness and 
whole-hearted devotion to the Word of God, has never since 
been paralleled. There seems little reason to suppose that 
any present-day assembly called to attempt to resolve denomi- 
national divisions would equal or even approach it. The 
hurried sessions of synods and assemblies of the present day, 
with their ready-made dockets and pressure of business and 
inevitable struggle to finish their work by a fixed closing date, 
afford but an unfavorable climate for the calm, deliberate 
investigation and discussion of doctrinal matters which is so 
urgently needed today. Mutual agreement among the people 
of God in their confession of the truths of his Word is a plant 
that cannot be forced; it must grow slowly, even in the most 
favorable soil. The impatient, pragmatic temper of the 
twentieth century is too much in evidence, even in the most 
orthodox denominations, to pérmit sanguine expectation of 
any early or marked progress toward a real elimination of 
denominational divisions. Not that such an elimination of 
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divisions should be regarded as impossible, in whole or in 
part; it is only that the Churches do not value truth highly 
enough to make the necessary efforts and sacrifices. No 
doubt most Church members of today would regard a con- 
temporary Westminster Assembly of Divines, called to meet 
for seven years and hold over a thousand sessions in the pur- 
suit of mutual agreement on doctrinal truth, as a waste of 
time and money which ought to be devoted to more “prac- 
cal” ends. But we may rest assured that there is no short-cut 
to the desirable goal. There can be no real progress toward 
Church union on a truly Scriptural basis without the pay- 
ment of a heavy price by the parties involved. Comparatively 
few would be willing to pay that price. 


III. THE WITNESS OF THE VISIBLE CHURCH 


Scripture affirms that the Church is “‘the pillar and ground 
of the truth’’,?7 and it must be the visible Church that is 
referred to, for in the same verse it is called the house of God, 
in which persons are to conduct themselves according to the 
instructions Paul had just written concerning public worship, 
the silence of women, and the qualifications for the offices 
of bishop and deacon. But in what sense is the visible Church 
the pillar and ground of the truth? Although Roman Catholic 
commentators naturally take the phrase as relating to the 
alleged infallibility of the Church, most Protestants who 
have interpreted the phrase as referring to the Church rather 
than to Timothy have followed Calvin in holding that the 
Church is the pillar and ground of the truth because it is the 
divinely appointed instrument by which the truth is per- 
petuated, lest it perish from the memory of men. The visible 
Church is thus the custodian, defender and proclaimer of 
divinely revealed truth. Although this proposition ‘will be 
readily accepted by orthodox Christians in general, a problem 
inevitably arises in connection with it. Of what truth is the 
Church the pillar and ground? To how much divinely revealed 
truth is the visible Church to bear testimony? Human fal- 
libility results in diverse and conflicting views of divinely 
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revealed truth. In view of this diversity of faith, how can 
the visible Church really bear witness to the truth? 

The problem under consideration at this point should not 
be mistaken for the problem of the degree of conformity to 
the Church’s creed which ought to be required of officers, 
members or applicants for membership. That is indeed a 
real and important problem, and it will be discussed later 
in the present article. But the question before us now is how 
the visible Church, in view of the diversity of faith which 
inevitably exists among those who profess the true religion, 
can have a creed at all. We are raising not the question of 
what should be required of candidates for Church member- 
ship or office, but the question of how those who are already 
members can express their Christian faith not merely as so 
many individuals, but in a corporate testimony for the truth. 
It is true, of course, that the Church decides who can be its 
members; but it is also true that the members determine 
what the Church shall stand for. This may perhaps be illus- 
strated by considering the civil government of a nation. The 
government indeed decides who is qualified for citizenship 
in the nation; but it is also true that the citizens determine 
what shall be the character of the constitution and govern- 
ment itself. Similarly there exist two reciprocal functions in 
the visible Church: (a) the function of determining the mem- 
bership of the Church itself; and (b) the function of the 
members in determining what shall be the character of the 
Church’s corporate witness to the world. The Church is the 
pillar and ground of the truth, certainly; but after all, the 
Church is not an abstract ideal; it is a real body made up of 
individual members each of whom is subject to error and 
therefore views the truth somewhat differently from all 
others. If the Church is in any real sense the pillar and ground 
of the truth, it must bear a corporate witness to the truth. 
But that witness cannot be merely an ideal detached from 
the actual beliefs of the Church’s members. In some sense 
it must be the collective product of the doctrinal convictions 
of individual persons as these view the divine special revela- 
tion. How can the visible Church, made up as it is of fallible 
individuals, bear a corporate witness to the truth? 

The fact that every Christian is subject to error must 
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always be reckoned with. Just as every Christian, even the 
most holy, has within him a remaining element of the corrup- 
tion of original sin which inevitably finds expression in actual 
transgressions, so every Christian, even the most enlightened, 
has within him a remaining element of intellectual perversity 
which inevitably finds expression in some degree of doctrinal 
error in his personal convictions. Every Christian, it must 
be realized, has within him the germs of heresy. Just as the 
corruption of original sin, and its expression in actual trans- 
gressions, are subdued, but not eradicated, by the process of 
sanctification, so the germs of heresy in the Christian, and 
their tendency to find expression in actual errors, are kept 
under control, but not eradicated, by the gradual process of 
illumination by the Holy Spirit which accompanies the work 
of sanctification. And like sanctification, illumination cannot 
be total in the present life. There are also those in the visible 
Church who are only professing Christians, and who lack 
the Spirit’s work of regeneration, sanctification and illumina- 
tion. Such persons have only those operations of the Spirit 
which pertain to the realm of common grace. Yet they exist 
and have an influence among the regenerate members of the 
visible Church, and will inevitably have an effect on the 
character of its witness to the world. 

In seeking a solution of this problem, two extremes must 
be avoided as destructive of any real testimony to the truth. 
In the first place, it is necessary to avoid the conception of 
the Church bearing witness to the truth by means of a total 
body of dogma issued by an inner hierarchy and published 
to the world as an infallible statement of truth, to be accepted 
by all men with an implicit faith. This is the Roman Catholic 
conception. In criticism of this it may be said that it is 
destructive of a real testimony to the truth because in this 
system everything is made contingent upon the validity of 
the hierarchy’s claim to infallibility. Moreover in this system 
it is not really the visible Church that is the pillar and ground 
of the truth, but a select inner hierarchy headed by the Pope. 
The lay members, even though constituting perhaps more 
than ninety-nine percent of the total number, have no part 
in the Church’s corporate witness except by an unquestioning 
and absolute acceptance of whatever is placed before them 
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by the hierarchy. As the Westminster Confession asserts, 
this is ‘‘to destroy liberty of conscience, and reason also’’,® 
and we may add, it is to destroy all real corporate witness to 
the truth on the part of the Church. Rome virtually equates 
the Church with the hierarchy, so far as testimony to the 
truth is concerned; the laity is not regarded as essential to 
this function. 

In the second place, it is necessary to avoid the extreme 
which lies at the opposite pole from that of Rome, and which 
would give full play to the so-called atomistic tendency of 
Protestanism. If we reject the claim of the Pope of Rome 
to be infallible, we must also avoid that disproportionate 
recognition of the right of private judgment which would 
allow every individual Christian to claim to be a pope. While 
it is certainly true that Rome is wrong in virtually excluding 
the lay Christian from participating in the corporate witness 
of the Church, and that there must be a real, and not merely 
a fictitious, relation between the Church member as such 
and the Church’s testimony to the world, nevertheless it 
must be realized that as long as human fallibility exists there 
will be no two Christians, who think at all seriously about 
divinely revealed truth, who are in complete agreement in 
their view of the truth. 

Now if the principle of private judgment is to be exalted 
above measure, every individual Christian can demand that 
the visible Church as a body bear witness to the entirety of 
revealed truth as he sees it. Since every other Christian could 
with equal right make the same demand, and the various 
demands thus made would conflict with each other, the result 
of this tendency would be only confusion and anarchy. There 
being no agreement concerning the extent and content of the 
truth to which the Church is to bear witness, and every Chris- 
tian naturally being unwilling to surrender his own private 
judgment to some other Christian’s view of the truth, a cor- 
porate witness to the truth would be impossible. The logical 
end of this state of affairs would be the existence of as many 
denominations as there are individual Christians in the world. 
Only so could each be a member of a denomination which 
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would fully bear witness to the truth as each, in the exercise 
of his right of private judgment, views the truth. That is 
to say, if the right of private judgment is to be allowed un- 
limited scope, there can be no visible Church on earth, but 
only a multitude of individual, and individualistic, Christians. 
Now this ‘‘atomistic tendency” of Protestantism is only too 
real, and while it would be unthinkable to surrender the right 
of private judgment to Rome’s demand for an implicit faith, 
still this does not mean that private judgment may be allowed 
to assert itself without any limits, and demand an ecclesias- 
tical confession of every element of doctrine that any indi- 
vidual Christian believes to be truth. If every Christian were 
to refuse, as a matter of principle, to be a member of any 
Church that did not bear a corporate witness to everything 
that he held to be divinely revealed truth, all agreement and 
hence all corporate testimony would be impossible. Again, 
if every Christian were to refuse, as a matter of principle, to 
be a member of any Church that bore a corporate witness to 
anything that he regarded as error, all agreement and hence 
all corporate testimony would be out of the question. 

Thus it is clear that the Scriptural doctrine of the visible 
Church as a witnessing body requires a balance to be struck 
between the concept of corporate ecclesiastical testimony 
and the concept of private judgment. Somewhere between 
the two extremes represented by Rome and by the atomistic 
tendency of Protestantism in its full logical development, 
the true course must lie. A line must be drawn, an area must 
be defined, within which unity of confession exists and is 
insisted upon even at the cost, if need be, of excommunicating 
those who dissent, but outside of which divergence of belief 
is tolerated. Thus in the nature of the case no Church can 
really bear a corporate witness to all the truth which God 
has revealed in his Word, nor may any denomination make 
such a claim. To claim such a total testimony to divine truth 
would amount to claiming infallibility as Rome does. And 
in the nature of the case no Christian can expect to find a 
Church which will bear a complete and exact testimony to 
his own personal faith. Inevitably there will be divergence, 
at least at the periphery which lies outside the area of ecclesias- 
tically defined dogma. Those zealous persons who look for 
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a visible Church on earth which will fully and precisely 
embody their personal faith — no more and no less — as its 
corporate witness, are looking on earth for what can exist 
only in heaven. They overlook the truth that even the best 
Christians are still subject to error, and that neither in indi- 
viduals nor in Churches can there be such a thing as total 
orthodoxy on earth. The removal of the intellectual effects 
of sin, like the removal of the moral effects of sin, is a gradual 
process, and can never be complete in this life. 

Just where this line is to be drawn — just what area is to 
be marked off — constitutes the confessional problem of 
Protestantism. Divergent ideas on this question have pro- 
duced denominationalism, at least in its creedal aspect. This 
is a very serious and difficult problem. The present generation 
is not even inclined to face it frankly. We live in an age when 
creeds are seldom taken very seriously, and are more often 
by-passed than honestly accepted or rejected. Men are not 
seldom ordained to ecclesiastical office who have not even 
read the confessions which they profess to accept, and who 
after they have been ordained go blithely on their individual- 
istic way in utter disregard of the express statements of the 
creed they have solemnly vowed to defend and propagate. 
Where such conditions exist, the problem stated above cannot 
really be faced, much less can it be solved. When men are 
indifferent to truth as such, or when they have lost all interest 
in corporate testimony to truth and care only about their 
individual witness, there will be no serious concern about the 
problem of just what and how much doctrine a denomination 
is to bear witness to in its confession. 

Nor can the problem be solved by the short-cut of concen- 
tration on a few generally recognized “essential truths’’. 
Such a solution would be an unscriptural over-simplication. 
Moreover it cannot solve the problem because there will 
inevitably still be disagreement as to which truths are to be 
regarded as “‘essential’’. One Christian insists that the 
doctrine of Christ’s two natures is of the essence of Christian- 
ity; another holds that it is unimportant, and may be omitted. 
One asserts that the so-called ‘‘Apostles’ Creed’’ is an ade- 
quate statement of the “essential truths” of Christianity; 
another replies that it is inadequate because it leaves out 
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everything that was gained by the Protestant Reformation. 
One maintains that the doctrine of the inerrancy of Scripture 
must be included in a Church’s confession; another counters 
by saying that it is only a “theory” and by no means to be 
insisted on. The inevitable result must be that any creed 
pared down to such a few “essential truths” as to suit the 
generality of professing Christians would in reality suit very 
few of them, and would leave the visible Church to bear a 
corporate witness to almost nothing. No Christian who 
believes that the Bible as a whole, with its wealth of divinely 
revealed truth, is the Church’s supreme authority, will be 
satisfied with attempts to solve the confessional problem of 
Protestantism by concentration on a few selected “essential 
truths’. This is a false trail which must necessarily result in 
the rejection as “non-essential” of the greater portion of what 
God has committed to the Church in his Word. 

There can be no short-cut or easy solution to this problem. 
To say that the Church as the pillar and ground of the truth 
ought to bear witness to all that God has revealed in his Word 
is axiomatic, but does not solve the problem we are consider- 
ing. For the problem consists precisely in the fact that 
Christians differ in their conceptions of the content of the 
system of truth revealed in the Word. If all were in agreement 
there would be no problem. The Church is faced with the 
task of bearing a corporate witness for divine truth while no 
two of her members are in complete agreement as to what 
that truth is. Now unless it is attempted to solve the problem 
in a purely arbitrary way, a key to its solution must be sought 
in the Scripture itself. Although the Scripture does not present 
a body of doctrine already formulated in logical, systematic 
form, still it does present not merely an aggregate of individual 
doctrines, but a system of doctrine which possesses an organic 
character. Now if we regard the Scripture in its entirety as 
special divine revelation, and discover in it an organic system 
of doctrine, and if the visible Church is to bear a corporate 
witness to divine truth, then at least the system of doctrine 
presented in the Scriptures, in its integrity, must be insisted 
on as the content of the visible Church’s corporate wit- 
ness for the truth. Nothing that is essential to that sys- 
tem of doctrine may be disregarded or omitted. (We are 
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not of course considering what is necessary for a person’s 
salvation, but what is logically essential to the system of 
doctrine). 

There are indeed professing Christians who deny that the 
Bible presents a system of doctrine. Some hold that it pre- 
sents elements of mutually contradictory systems of doctrine. 
Others say that the doctrine contained in the Bible is inci- 
dental and “‘the life’”’ is the important thing. And of course 
there are those who maintain that Arminianism, Socinianism 
or even “‘Christian Science’ is the system of doctrine presented 
in the Bible. We can only say that we believe they are pro- 
foundly mistaken and that their convictions are not sub- 
stantiated either by express statements of Scripture or by 
valid logical inference from the Scriptures. But among 
Calvinists (not necessarily among members of Calvinistic 
Churches) there is general agreement that the Bible presents 
a definite system of doctrine, and also general agreement as to 
what that system of doctrine is. There exists a certain organic 
complex of doctrine, every element of which is logically es- 
sential to the system, which every Calvinist will insist must 
be exhibited in its integrity in his Church’s confession as a 
matter of public corporate witness. 

There are also certain truths revealed in the Scripture — 
even truths generally recognized as such — which are not 
essential to the system of doctrine. For example it is generally 
recognized among Calvinists that defensive warfare, ‘‘upon 
just and necessary occasion’’, is sanctioned by Scripture. 
There is also perhaps general agreement that Scripture teaches 
that pastors are justly entitled to adequate compensation for 
their services. Few Calvinists would question the Scriptural 
character of either of these principles, yet it can hardly be 
maintained that they are essential to the system of doctrine 
‘set forth in the Scriptures. That system would still possess 
its organic integrity even though neither of these principles 
were found to be taught or implied in the Bible. On the other 
hand, it is universally recognized by Calvinists that the 
doctrines of election, creation, providence, total depravity, the 
limited and substitutionary atonement, and many others, 
are not only Scriptural but also essential to the system of 
doctrine revealed in Scripture; if any one of them were to be 
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omitted, the system would be deformed and inconsistent, or 
it would fall to the ground. 

To affirm that the Church’s corporate witness must at 
least be a witness for the system of doctrine set forth in its 
integrity in the Scripture still does not eliminate all difficulties. 
There remain some divergent views with respect to various 
elements of the system of doctrine itself. For example, all 
Calvinists believe that the doctrine of election is essential to 
the system of doctrine, yet among them some hold the supra- 
lapsarian view of the logical order of the divine decrees, while 
others accept the infralapsarian view on the same question, 
and there are those who hold a post-redemptionist scheme. 
What shall be our attitude toward such divergences as these? 
No doubt the great majority of Calvinists would readily agree 
to dispose of post-redemptionism at once by saying that 
while it may indeed be logically capable of being fitted into 
the framework of Calvinism, still it is so plainly unscriptural 
that it cannot be regarded as an open question. With respect 
to the other two views of the logical order of the decrees, the 
Westminster Standards are prudently non-commital, thus 
leaving this an open question on which diversity may exist 
within the Church. Similarly the question of the origin of 
the human soul, with the three competing views of creationism, 
traducianism and pre-existentism, has generally, and no doubt 
very properly, been left as an open question, not only because 
the Scripture does not afford sufficient data for a confident 
decision concerning it, but also because no one of the three 
views, as over against the others, is essential to the system of 
doctrine. To select one of these views and exalt it to be an 
element of the Church’s public corporate testimony would 
amount to an unjustifiable sectarianism. 

There will also inevitably remain a whole series of problems 
arising from the difficulty of attaining agreement concerning 
the implications and legitimate applications of those doctrines 
which may have been agreed upon as being essential to the 
system of doctrine. Here the Church must face the danger 
of affirming too little and also the contrary danger of affirming 
too much in its corporate testimony. What is the bearing of 
the doctrinal system of Calvinism on evangelism? On foreign 
missions? On the civil magistrate? On the family? On the 
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realm of economics? Since Calvinism is precisely that system 
of doctrine which recognizes the sovereignty of God and the 
authority of Holy Scripture in every sphere of life, its implica- 
tions and applications in these various spheres cannot be 
neglected or regarded as matters of indifference, nor can they 
be entirely omitted from the Church’s corporate witness and 
left to the individual convictions of ministers and people. As 
a matter of fact it is just such questions as these that have 
occasioned some of the historical divisions among Churches 
holding the Reformed Faith. It is not the purpose of the 
present article to attempt to solve, or even to state, all these 
problems, but it is in order to call attention to their existence 
and the difficulty of their solution. It may be suggested that 
there has been a tendency, especially among some of the 
smaller Calvinistic denominations, to elevate to the status of 
public corporate testimony points of doctrine concerning which 
there is not only no general agreement among Calvinists, but 
for which the Scriptural proof may be exegetically or logically 
doubtful. For example, when a denomination makes a matter 
of corporate witness the proposition that it is sinful to observe 
the Lord’s supper in a kneeling posture, its zeal against the 
Romish Mass has exceeded its exegetical sense and logical 
consistency. There should always be a thorough searching 
of the Scriptures before anything is made a matter of public 
corporate witness, but when the matter in question is one on 
which there is general disagreement even among those who 
hold the Scriptural system of doctrine, then there exists far 
more need for an extremely thorough and deliberate searching 
of the Scriptures. Under such circumstances to adopt a point 
of doctrine as an element of corporate witness after a hasty 
and superficial study of the Scripture bearing on it, or no 
study at all, is inexcusable. There are always those who 
would like to make a requirement of the practice of tithing, 
or of abstinence from certain amusements, or peculiar and 
highly debatable eschatological views, or special views on 
economic questions, matters of corporate witness for the 
Church, who yet evidence little or no grasp of the doctrinal 
and exegetical problems that are involved, and who quite 
fail to appreciate the real difficulty — or it may be impos- 
sibility — of presenting a really relevant and cogent Scriptural 
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proof for their doctrinal specialties. On such naive over- 
simplification of problems sectarianism thrives. 

It has been stated that for the visible Church to bear a 
corporate witness to the truth involves at least a testimony 
for the system of doctrine set forth in the Word of God, and 
that it is desirable for a Church to bear corporate witness to 
some of the implications and applications of that system of 
doctrine. This is not to be taken as implying that the Church’s 
witness must stop with these. The system of doctrine forms 
not the maximum but the minimum content of a corporate 
witness. There is certainly no valid reason why other doctrines 
should be excluded. Nor have the historic Reformed creeds 
so limited themselves. The Westminster Confession, for 
example, deals with a number of matters which are not ele- 
ments of the system, nor, in the strict sense, implications or 
applications of it. Yet these matters are unquestionably 
teachings of the Word of God. Mention may be made of the 
Confession’s teaching on war, on oaths, and on marriage and 
divorce, for example. Certainly nothing revealed in the 
Scripture can be regarded as without importance, and the 
visible Church may properly maintain a corporate testimony 
for any proposition which can be demonstrated to be a real 
teaching of the Word of God. But when we are off the beaten 
path of the system of doctrine and its implications and appli- 
cations in the strict sense, the danger of falling into unwar- 
ranted and erroneous interpretations of Scripture is greatly 
increased. We have only to think of the diverse views which 
exist on some details of the subject of prophecy, and in par- 
ticular of the maze of interpretations of the Apocalypse, to 
realize that this is so. It has long been recognized as a sound 
principle that no creedal doctrine should be based solely on 
symbolic portions of Scripture, because of the danger of 
misinterpretation. It is of the greatest importance that the 
Church confine its witness to propositions which can be 
clearly and unanswerably shown to be the truth of God. 
Where the teaching of the Scripture is not clear the Church 
should maintain reserve, and wait for further light from the 
sacred volume before venturing to bear a public testimony. 
Needless to say, where the Scripture is silent on a question 
the Church has no right to utter any testimony. To do so 
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would amount to a presumptuous attempt to improve upon 
the revelation of God. To respect the silences of Scripture 
is a sign of true reverence. 

We have been considering the problem of the visible 
Church’s public corporate testimony to the truth. Such 
testimony of course is to be embodied in confessions and other 
creedal standards. These set forth the Church’s official doc- 
trine and constitute not only the norm of truth, subordinate 
to the Scriptures, for its own life, but its manifesto to the 
public. We must now consider the question of the degree of 
conformity to a Church’s testimony that is to be required 
of its own membership. It is generally recognized as sound 
in principle, and it is certainly unavoidable in practice, that 
a less complete knowledge may be required of members as 
such than is properly required for ordination to ecclesiastical 
office. Should members as such be required to profess their 
acceptance of the confession or creed of a denomination? 
The practice of Churches holding the Reformed Faith has 
varied in this matter, the majority, including the large bodies, 
having no such formal requirement, but some of the smaller 
ones maintaining it. Even in the latter it is unavoidable 
that some dissent on the part of members be tolerated. It 
would be out of the question for any Church to require of 
every communicant member an ex animo acceptance, without 
permitting any dissent whatever, of every proposition con- 
tained, let us say, in the Westminster Standards. To attempt 
to enforce such conformity would inevitably lead to one or 
the other of two results. Either the membership would readily 
profess acceptance of the whole by an implicit faith, and the 
matter would rest there as a mere formality, or (in the case 
of more conscientious and serious-minded persons) some prop- 
osition or other would be likely to prove a stumbling block 
to the member, and being forced to choose between his con- 
science and his Church, he would have no alternative except 
to leave the denomination. Some dissent on the part of 
members, then, must be tolerated. How much, and what 
kind, will in some cases be very easy, and in other cases 
extremely difficult, to decide. In any case, this decision must 
be made by the judicatories of each denomination. Such 
decisions by Church courts, made originally in specific cases 
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that have arisen, will in the course of time develop into a body 
of precedent having the effect of common law in dealing with 
similar cases which may arise later. Where the judicatories 
of a denomination take no cognizance of the doctrinal con- 
formity of the membership as such, a condition of doctrinal 
indifferentism is likely soon to prevail. It is easy to think of 
specific examples of dissent which may have to be faced by 
Church courts. For example, a man and his wife wish to 
join a denomination holding the Westminster Standards. They 
profess general acceptance of the Standards and give evidence 
of an intelligent understanding of them, but have scruples 
on the subject of infant baptism. May they be admitted as 
members with the understanding that their children are to 
remain unbaptized until they reach an age when they can 
make their personal profession of faith and thereupon be 
baptized? Obviously unless there is to be an anarchic con- 
dition in which every man does that which is right in his own 
eyes, a denomination must have a definite policy concerning 
such matters. Suppose that several such families, each with 
children growing up unbaptized, were to be admitted to a 
Presbyterian congregation. Each in turn might be regarded 
as an exception to the ordinary rule; but what would then 
become of the Church’s corporate witness for the doctrine of 
infant baptism, and for the doctrine of the covenant of grace 
which lies back of it? Clearly it would be hazardous to admit 
members who oppose infant baptism, even in exceptional 
cases. But suppose an applicant for membership gives a 
satisfactory account of his faith except that he is a convinced 
pacifist, and is therefore opposed to the affirmation of the 
Confession of Faith that to wage war, upon just and neces- 
sary occasion, is not inconsistent with Christian duty. Al- 
though, from the standpoint of the Confession, pacifism is an 
error, still, so far as the Church itself is concerned, to tolerate 
this error will not necessarily destroy the corporate witness 
of the Church, for the doctrine concerning which error exists 
directly concerns neither the system of doctrine nor the Church 
as such, but the sphere of the civil magistrate. To admit a 
member who is a pacifist would not of itself introduce an 
element of anarchy into the life of the Church as would the 
toleration of a family with children growing up unbaptized. 
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While every denomination will have a growing body of prece- 
dent for dealing with such matters, obviously no body of 
precedent or formulation of rules can prove adequate for all 
cases which will arise. Cases are bound to come up which 
will tax the Christian wisdom and prudence of those whose 
office it is to govern the house of God. 

To affirm that the Church must unavoidably tolerate some 
degree of dissent on the part of members as such, does not 
at all imply that the Church may tolerate a contrary propa- 
ganda. The applicant for Church membership who has 
scruples about this or that point of doctrine in the Church’s 
creed is in the position of the weak brother of Romans 14. 
As such he is to be treated with sympathy, and if it can be 
consistently and honestly done, he should be received into 
membership, but always with the understanding that he has 
no right to carry on a propaganda within or without the 
Church for his personal convictions which are at variance 
with the corporate testimony of his Church. The ‘weak 
brother’ who claims, and exercises, a “right’”” to engage in 
propaganda against the official standards of his Church, 
thereby claims to be not weak, but strong, and to regard the 
Church as occupying the position of the “‘weak brother’. 
The Church may properly receive a weak brother and tolerate 
his weakness and the error associated with it, but the weak 
brother who claims to be strong, and acts accordingly, be- 
comes intolerable. For the Church to tolerate a weak brother 
is one thing; to tolerate a contrary propaganda is quite an- 
other matter. Even with respect to minor points of doctrine 
which are defined in the official standards of a Church, to 
tolerate a contrary propaganda amounts to tolerating anarchy 
in the ecclesiastical sphere. It is true here as elsewhere that 
a house divided against itself cannot stand. 

Lest this be misunderstood, it should be explained that 
by ‘‘a contrary propaganda”’ is not meant any discussion of 
an issue whatever, nor any effort to have the Church’s stan- 
dards amended to bring them into line with the dissenter’s 
personal convictions. These may be entirely legitimate and 
proper provided they are carried on in a lawful rather than 
a lawless manner. The Church member who has scruples 
about, or dissents from, a point of doctrine set forth in his 
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Church’s creed certainly has the right to seek to have that 
creed altered, by addressing the judicatories of the Church 
with a petition setting forth his reasons for the desired change. 
Such a petition may of course properly be supported by dis- 
cussion before the appropriate judicatory, and the latter may 
decide that the question shall be discussed, pro and con, in 
writing in some Church periodical for a certain period of time. 
None of this legal and orderly procedure is to be regarded as 
“a contrary propaganda”. Rather, ‘‘a contrary propaganda”’ 
is one which disregards and by-passes the judicatories of the 
Church and addresses itself to the public just as if the matter 
were not one already defined in a certain way in the creed of 
the Church. Even worse is that form of contrary propaganda 
which addresses the public, within or without the Church, 
in denouncing the standards of the Church themselves be- 
cause of their statements on some matter. Thus a minister 
who has scruples about some doctrine set forth in the creed 
of his Church may properly bring the matter before the 
judicatories of his denomination, but for him to preach from 
the pulpit against official doctrines of his Church is intoler- 
able. A denomination which tolerates this practice is indeed 
a house divided against itself, and cannot long stand. It may 
continue to exist as an organization, but it will no longer bear 
a real corporate testimony. 


The question of the form of subscription to the doctrinal 
standards of a denomination which should be required of 
ministers is an important one but too large to be taken up 
in any detail in this article. Among Churches of the Pres- 
byterian family in America the prevalent form of subscription 
has been one to the Confession of Faith, or to the Confession 
and the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, as containing the 
system of doctrine taught in the Scriptures. The question as 
to the meaning of the expression “‘the system of doctrine’? — 
whether it means every proposition in the Confession, or the 
“substance’’ of doctrine, or the Calvinistic system of doc- 
trine — has been thoroughly discussed in the past.2 The 
first of the views listed cannot be defended, for it would 


9 Cf. Charles Hodge: The Church and its Polity (London, 1879), pp. 
317-342. 
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amount to claiming infallibility for the Confession. The 
second, which would define ‘‘system”’ as “‘substance’’, distorts 
the meaning of words, and would open the door to serious 
errors; a candidate for ordination could reject doctrines which 
are essential to the system of Calvinism, and yet claim to 
hold the “substance” of doctrine taught in the Scriptures. 
The third view, namely, that which defines ‘‘the system of 
doctrine’”’ as consistent Calvinism as set forth in the Confession 
of Faith, is undoubtedly correct and should be insisted on. 

Something should be said about preaching and teaching on 
the part of ministers in its relation to the corporate witness of 
the Church. It is not necessary to state that a minister should 
faithfully teach and preach the body of truth set forth in the 
Standards of his Church. But what about the portion of 
Scriptural ground which lies beyond the area of confessionally 
defined dogma? Is a minister limited to preaching truth 
embodied in his Church’s corporate witness? Must he refrain 
from handling matters on which his Church’s standards are 
non-committal? For example, may a minister in preaching 
advocate the ‘‘Restitution theory”’ of the meaning of Genesis 
1:1, 2? The traducian view of the origin of the soul? The 
Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews? The 
view that the earth is to be destroyed as to form only, and 
not as to matter, or the contrary view that it is to be destroyed 
as to both form and matter? 

With respect to this problem it may be said, first of all, 
that a minister is ordained to proclaim the whole counsel of 
God, and therefore is not limited to that portion which has 
already been defined as dogma by his Church; indeed no 
doctrine would historically have been defined as dogma unless 
it had previously been preached by ministers and thus had 
come to be recognized as Scriptural by the Church. Yet a 
minister in his preaching and teaching must never contradict 
anything which he has professed to accept in his subscription 
to the Standards of his Church at his ordination.*° In the 


10 It has been generally recognized historically that there are ,certain 
minor points in the Westminster Confession, not in any sense pertaining 
to the integrity of the system of doctrine, the acceptance of which is not 
necessarily implied in subscription to the Confession. The statement of 
the Confession (XXV, 6) that the Pope of Rome is the fulfilment of the 
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second place, he may never represent any doctrine as an 
element of the corporate witness of his Church unless it really 
is set forth in the Standards. Common honesty would seem 
to involve this, yet it is not infrequently violated in practice; 
ministers who hold some extra-confessional doctrinal specialty 
with great zeal sometimes preach it so fervently and so per- 
sistently that the public gets the impression that it is a chief 
point of the denomination’s testimony. When a minister 
preaches an extra-confessional doctrine he owes his hearers a 
statement that what he is about to preach is not a part of 
the public testimony of their Church, that it is not in conflict 
with that testimony, and that he believes it to be a doc- 
trine of God’s Word. In the third place, preaching of extra- 
confessional doctrines should be kept in strict subordination, 
as to time and emphasis, to the task of preaching the doctrines 
of the Church’s corporate testimony. The main burden of 
every minister’s pulpit work should always be the doctrines 
which his Church holds as a body. The practice of some 
denominations of requiring ministers to devote one service 
each sabbath to doctrinal preaching following the order of 
the Church’s catechism has much to commend it. There 
could hardly be a better safeguard against the exploitation of 
extra-confessional doctrinal specialties in the pulpit. 

The principles just outlined cannot of course be applied to 
expository preaching in exactly the same way as to doctrinal 
preaching. In the nature of the case, much expository preach- 
ing will deal with the historical and biographical portions of 
the Bible. It would be absurd to expect a minister who 
preaches on the life of Joseph, for example, to explain to his 


prophecy of II Thess. 2:3, 4, is of the nature of an obiter dictum, as it is 
obviously based not merely upon exegesis of the Scriptures, but upon ordi- 
nary fallible human records of mediaeval history, and thus departs from 
the Confession’s own principle that ‘‘The whole counsel of God, concerning 
all things necessary for His own glory, man’s salvation, faith, and life, is 
either expressly set down in Scripture, or by good and necessary conse- 
quence may be deduced from Scripture: unto which nothing at any time 
is to be added, whether by new revelations of the Spirit, or traditions of 
men” (I, 6). Obviously the content of the phrase “the Pope of Rome” 
is derived not from Scripture but from human tradition. To contradict 
such a point should not be regarded as inconsistent with subscription to 
the Confession. 
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hearers that what he is about to say is taught in the Bible, 
but is not mentioned in the Standards of the Church. Church 
members of ordinary intelligence understand that their 
Church’s Standards present a formulation of doctrine, not a 
condensed summary of everything in the Bible. Still it must 
be remembered that expository preaching, while not formally 
doctrinal, cannot be divorced from doctrine. The doctrines 
which a minister holds will inevitably come to the surface 
even of expository preaching. And surely if in the course of ex- 
pository preaching a minister wishes to emphasize some extra- 
confessional doctrine, he should take care to make its status 
clear to his hearers. The minister is not merely an individual 
proclaimer of the Gospel; he is also an organ of the visible 
Church, and this fact involves an obligation to maintain a 
distinction between that which he holds and proclaims merely 
as a matter of personal conviction concerning the meaning of 
the Scriptures, and that which he holds and proclaims as also 
the corporate witness of the Church of which he is a member, 
and in which he is a servant. 

Finally, something may be said about the question of 
whether the corporate witness of the Visible Church is to be 
regarded as static or progressive. There sometimes appears 
a spirit of blind and complacent conservatism which would 
regard that witness as static, as if the Holy Spirit’s work of 
leading the Church into all truth had come to a conclusion 
in the seventeenth century and no further development could 
be expected. This excessively conservative spirit tends to 
look with suspicion on anything new. While conservatism is 
enjoined in the Scriptural command to “‘hold fast that which 
is good’’, the same text also requires us to “prove all things’’. 
Certainly the promise that the Holy Spirit would lead the 
Church into all truth is rightly understood as referring to a 
process which must continue until the consummation of the 
age. Clearly, too, the Church’s grasp of the doctrines of 
special revelation hitherto has come through such a process. 
There has been a progressive development, not indeed without 
its ups and downs, but still a line of progress from the age of 
the apostles to the present. One area of doctrine after another 


1 | Thess. 5:21. 
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has been clarified and has become a matter of corporate 
testimony, especially on the part of those branches of the 
visible Church which have been located nearest to the “‘line 
of orthodoxy”’, which can be traced from the apostles, through 
Augustine, the Reformers and, later, the Puritan divines, 
down to the Reformed theologians of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. This has been a wonderful. fulfilment of 
our Lord’s promise, but we show scant appreciation of it if 
we regard it as already complete. Clearly there remain some 
areas of Christian doctrine in which further clarification and 
development are needed. The areas of eschatology, the 
Church, and the civil magistrate may be regarded as such. 
There are also some particular parts of doctrines which need 
further clarification. For example, the manner of the trans- 
mission of the corruption of original sin has remained rather 
obscure, and the statements of the Reformed confessions on 
this subject perhaps leave something to be desired. The same 
is true of the matter of marriage and divorce, in several 
particulars. 

But progress in developing a Scriptural corporate witness 
must always be kept in balance with a true conservatism. 
True progress means building on what has come to us from the 
past. This does not imply that nothing which has come from 
the past as a matter of corporate witness may ever be torn 
down. ‘All synods or councils, since the Apostles’ times, 
whether general or particular, may err; and many have 
erred”’ ,?? and therefore we must recognize that there has always 
been an element of error in the visible Church’s witness to the 
truth. Therefore no creed or confession is to be regarded as 
sacrosanct; it may really need to be amended, even by the 
striking out of some item. But it should be realized that such 
changes will affect only minor details, and also that future 
additions to the Church’s witness must necessarily be com- 
paratively minor ones. The great work of building up a 
corporate witness to the truth has already been done; it stands 
today in the historic Reformed creeds, not indeed as infal- 
lible, nor as complete in every element nor in detail, but as 
substantially complete. In its main outlines and in all its 


12 The Westminster Confession of Faith, XXXI, 4. 
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principal features, this work has been done for all time, and 
can never be improved upon. We should remember, too, that 
the anti-doctrinal temper of our age, which has to some extent 
infected even the best Churches, will make real progress in 
further development of the Church’s witness very difficult, 
at least for a time. The Church has to struggle desperately 
today to maintain her grip upon the confessions which followed 
the Reformation. We should hope and pray for the dawn 
of a better day when the development of the Church’s witness 
can go forward with new confidence and vigor. 


Clay Center, Kansas. 











DIVORCE 
SECOND ARTICLE 
JOHN MURRAY 


II 
Matthew 5:31, 32 


This is the first passage in the New Testament that deals 
with the question of divorce. Since it occurs in the discourse 
of our Lord known as the sermon on the mount, it is neces- 
sary at the outset to make a few observations bearing upon 
the formula used repeatedly in this part of the discourse and 
appearing in the passage with which we are directly con- 
cerned. The formula to which we refer is: “it was said... 
but I say to you” (€ppé0yn ... éym dé A€yw bytv). It occurs 
in this chapter on six occasions — 5:21, 22; 5:27, 28; 5:31, 32; 
5:33, 34; 5:38, 39; 5:43,44. The contrast implicit in this 
formula is not to be interpreted as if our Lord were placing 
his own legislative teaching in opposition to the law of the 
Old Testament; far less is it to be regarded as implying abro- 
gation of the Old Testament law. This should be obvious 
particularly for two reasons. 

(a) In his introduction to the part of the discourse that 
is built around the repeated use of this formula Jesus em- 
phatically disavows that he came to destroy the law (vss. 
17-20). ‘Think not that I came to destroy the law or the 
prophets: I came not to destroy but to fulfil’ (vs. 17). The 
verb used here, translated ‘‘destroy”’, is one that might prop- 
erly be rendered ‘abrogate’. He came not to abrogate but 
to fulfil. In the succeeding verse he provides the reason in 
the language of emphatic asseveration: ‘‘For verily I say to 
you, until heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle 
shall by no means pass from the law, till all be fulfilled” 
(vs. 18). The two remaining verses (19, 20) offer the strong- 
est confirmation of Jesus’ denial that he had come to abro- 
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gate — they affirm the seriousness of the consequences en- 
tailed in the breach and disparagement of even the least of 
the commandments of the law. In verse 19 Jesus indicates 
that one’s relative position in the kingdom of heaven is 
determined by his practical conduct and didactic activity 
in reference to the least of the commandments. In verse 20 
he institutes a principle of exclusion from the kingdom of 
heaven, a principle of righteousness that is to be measured 
by the norm of the divine law. It is quite impossible, there- 
fore, to interpret this jealousy for the minutiae of the Old 
Testament law as compatible with the notion of abrogation. 
Jesus came not to break down but to bring to completion 
and fulfilment. 

(b) In developing the thought introduced by the formula, 
it is made abundantly plain in particular cases that Jesus 
cannot be relaxing the obligation of the commandment to 
which he makes allusion. He is showing rather the breadth 
and depth of its application. This appears most conspicuously 
in the sections which deal with the sixth and seventh com- 
mandments (vss. 21-26 and 27-32 respectively). In the 
former Jesus is showing that the commandment, ‘Thou shalt 
not kill” has reference not simply to the external act of murder 
but to the very feeling of unholy anger and to the words of 
abusive contempt. In the latter he is showing that the com- 
mandment, ‘Thou shalt not commit adultery” has reference 
to the lascivious thought and intent of the heart as well as to 
the overt act of uncleanness. It is impossible to think of 
Jesus as abrogating the commandment in either case. That 
with which his own solemn asseveration is concerned and 
that upon which he pronounces the severest judgment is the 
murder and adultery of the heart. How then could he in the 
least degree be abrogating the commandments which pro- 
hibit the very vices he condemns? He is rather confirming 
the sanctity of these commands and in so doing lays bare the 
spirituality of their obligation and application. 

The contrast instituted in the formula, therefore, cannot 
be a contrast between the legislation of the Old Testament 
and the legislation Jesus himself is inaugurating. The import 
of the formula must be sought in some other direction. It is 
beyond the scope of this article to demonstrate by detailed 
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examination of all the passages what the intent of our Lord 
was.’ But it could readily be shown that what Jesus is con- 
trasting is not his own law and the law of the Old Testament 
but rather the true import and intent of the Old Testament 
law as authoritatively interpreted by himself, on the one 
hand, and the perversions and distortions to which that law 
had been subjected by pharisaical and rabbinical external- 
ism, on the other. This is the principle that will be found to 
apply in every case in which the formula occurs. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the denial of anti- 
thesis between the Old Testament law and the law Jesus 
himself enunciates in any way eliminates the original divine 
authority with which Jesus spoke. The asseveration, “But 
I say to you” is itself redolent of an authority that is divine. 
It is not without purpose that Matthew, when he resumes 
his narrative after the sermon on the mount, continues, “‘And 
it came to pass when Jesus had finished these sayings, the 
people were astonished at his teaching: for he was teaching 
them as having authority, and not as their scribes’ (Matt. 
7:28, 29). Jesus is inaugurating the kingdom of heaven. The 
circumstances of the sermon on the mount were indeed very 
different from those which Israel witnessed at Sinai. Yet in 
Jesus’ words we can hear the thunder of the divine voice. 
And it is a divine voice that promulgates law with seals and 
sanctions no less authenticative than those of Sinai. It is 
this divine authority with which Jesus speaks that must be 
borne in mind when, later on, we discover an enactment 
which must be interpreted as amendment and abolition of 
certain temporary Mosaic provisions. 


When we turn to Matthew 5:31, 32, we cannot mistake 
the express allusion to the Old Testament provision govern- 
ing divorce in Deuteronomy 24:1-4. “It was said, whosoever 
shall put away his wife, let him give her a bill of divorce” 
(amoordo.ov). It is apparent that the primary, if not exclu- 
sive, reference is to Deuteronomy 24:1. While this is un- 
doubtedly the case, nevertheless two features of this passage 
in Matthew 5:31 must be noted. 


t For a fuller discussion of the antitheses see Ned Bernard Stonehouse: 
The Witness of Matthew and Mark to Christ, pp. 197-211. 
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(1) The form in which the allusion to Deuteronomy 24:1 
appears is not a verbatim quotation either from the Hebrew 
text or from the Septuagint version of the passage. While 
it is true that the bill of divorcement was required in every 
case of divorce, as we found in the preceding article in this 
series, and while the form used here by Christ may simply 
focus attention upon that fact and be therefore a perfectly 
proper paraphrase of this provision implied in Deuteronomy 
24:1, yet it is also true that the form used by our Lord may 
reflect a distorted version of the Deuteronomic provision, a 
distortion current in Judaism which Jesus proceeds to correct. 

(2) More particularly must it be noted that the form used 
here by our Lord does not imply that Deuteronomy 24:1 
gave to the Israelites the right to put away their wives; far 
less does it imply that in certain cases the Israelites were 
under obligation to put away their wives. The language used 
cannot strictly be interpreted to imply any more than that, 
if a man did put away his wife, it was necessary for him to 
give her a bill of divorcement. In other words, the form used 
implies that provision was made for a certain contingency 
but does not determine whether the contingency itself was 
right or wrong. This text, therefore, does not in the least 
interfere with the interpretation of Deuteronomy 24:1-4 
presented in the preceding article. 

In verse 32 Jesus proceeds to propound the principle that 
to put away or dismiss a wife for any reason but that of sexual 
infidelity is sin. Before undertaking to discuss the express 
teaching of this text it is well to bear in mind that there are 
two subjects closely germane to this whole question of divorce 
on which this text does not reflect. First, the text deals exclu- 
sively with dismissal or divorce on the part of the man; what 
rights may belong to the woman in the matter of suing out 
a divorce are not intimated. Secondly, Jesus says nothing 
here with respect to the question of the remarriage of the man 
who puts away his wife for the cause of fornication. 

The express teaching of the text may be set forth under 
the following subdivisions: 

(i) Fornication is unequivocally stated to be the only legi- 
timate ground for which a man may put away his wife. The 
word used here is the more generic term for sexual unclean- 
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ness, namely, fornication (ropvela). This term may be used 
of all kinds of illicit sexual intercourse and may apply to such 
on the part of unmarried persons, in whose case the sin would 
not be in the specific sense adultery. But though it is the 
generic word that is used here (cf. also Matt. 19:9), it is not 
to be supposed that the sense is perplexed thereby. What 
Jesus sets in the forefront is the sin of illicit sexual inter- 
course. It is, of course, implied that such on the part of a 
married woman is not only fornication but also adultery in 
the specific sense, for the simple reason that it constitutes 
sexual infidelity to her spouse. And this is the only case in 
which, according to Christ’s unambiguous assertion, a man 
may dismiss his wife without being involved in the sin which 
Jesus proceeds to characterise as making his wife to be an 
adulteress. 

It should be observed that Jesus does not say that the 
husband in such a case is obliged to put away his wife. What- 
ever may be the truth respecting this question it is not ani- 
madverted upon in this text. All that is stated is that if the 
husband puts away for this reason he is not involved in the 
sin specified. 

What is of paramount importance is that however signi- 
ficant is the exceptive clause as guarding the innocence of the 
husband in dismissing for sexual infidelity, it is not the excep- 
tive clause that bears the weight of the emphasis in the text. 
It is rather that the husband may not put away for any other 
cause. It is the one exception that gives prominence to the 
illegitimacy of any other reason. Preoccupation with the one 
exception should never be permitted to obscure the force of 
the negation of all others. 

(ii) The evil of putting away (for any other reason than 
that of adultery) is viewed from the standpoint of what it 
entails for the woman divorced. The man “makes her to 
be an adulteress’” (ove? abrnv porxevOjvar). If we are to 
give passive force to the infinitive in this clause, it could be 
rendered, ‘‘he makes her to suffer adultery”. The man is 


2 The passive of the verb pouxetdw occurs very infrequently in Biblical 
Greek. In addition to this verse the only instances in the New Testament 
are Matthew 19:9 and John 8:4. This reading in Matthew 19:9 is not to 
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not said in this case to commit adultery; his sin is rather 
that he becomes implicated in the wrong of adultery on the 
part of his dismissed wife. 


be adopted as the genuine text even though attested by Codex Vaticanus 
and some cursives. But in any case it adds nothing to the clarification of 
the meaning because it is exactly parallel to Matthew 5:32 and the con- 
text affords no additional light. Apart altogether from the textual ques- 
tion, John 8:4 is helpful in determining the meaning of the passive, if 
povxevopevn is regarded as passive rather than middle. 

In the Septuagint a possible instance of the passive of porxebw occurs 
apparently in only one instance in the canonical books, namely, Leviti- 
cus 20:10. It occurs also in the apocryphal book Sirach 23:23. Leviticus 
20:10 is as follows: GvO@pwios, ds Gv porxebontat yuvaixa dvipds Ff 
és ay porxebonrat yuvaika rod mAnoiov, Oavatw Oavarobcbwoav 6 
porxevwv Kal 7 wouxevouern. 

potxevonrat in both cases is aorist subjunctive middle and renders the 
imperfect Qal of the Hebrew verb "xj. It is apparent that the sense is 
active and means, “to commit adultery”, as does the Hebrew AND. 7 
Motxevouévn translates the Hebrew active participle npxiq and means 
“the adulteress”, corresponding to 6 yotxelwy which translates the He- 
brew active participle 4x3 and means “the adulterer”. We must, of 
course, reckon with the fact that wouxevouéyn may be a present middle 
participle. The form would be the same in both middle and passive. But, 
if it is passive, this is a case where a passive of povxevw bears distinctly 
active meaning. It is indeed abstractly conceivable that the passive form 
bears something of the passive meaning and in that case could be rendered, 
“the woman made to suffer adultery”. It may be that in the act of adultery 
the woman is considered as more passive than the man. Two observa- 
tions, however, must be made. First, there is nothing in the context, or 
in the Hebrew that lies back of the Greek, to suggest any such passive 
force. Secondly, the woman in this case is treated with the same degree 
of severity as the man. She bears the penalty of death as the man does. 
If she were regarded as less guilty we might expect some kind of ameliora- 
tion in the penalty executed. And if she were the helpless victim of the 
adulterer’s lust, we may be sure that more merciful provisions would have 
been enacted, as in the case of Deuteronomy 22:25-27. 

Sirach 23:23 is particularly interesting. The preceding context deals 
with the punishment that is meted out to the fornicator. The more im- 
mediate context characterises the sin and retribution of “the wife who 
leaves her husband and brings in an heir by a stranger’’ (vs. 22). Verse 23 
catalogues her sins. It is here that the aorist passive of worxebw occurs — 
kai 76 Tpitov & mopveia éuorxelOn Kal é& GAXoTpiov avdpos Téexva 
mwapeorynoev. It is possible that this might be rendered, ‘And, thirdly, 
she is made to suffer adultery in fornication and bringeth in children by 
a strange man’”’. The force of the passive would thus be retained. The 
more natural rendering, however, would be, ‘‘she committeth adultery 





i) 
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Admittedly this phrase, “to suffer adultery” is a difficult 
one. It should be apparent that the wife does not become 
an adulteress simply by being divorced. She is contemplated 


in fornication and bringeth in children by a strange man”. But, in any 
case, active wrongdoing on the part of the woman is contemplated in the 
use of the aorist passive. She is not simply a woman who has been wronged 
by the aggressive assault of a man; far less is she a woman who has been 
simply ‘‘stigmatised as adulterous”. She is the woman “who leaves her 
husband”’, ‘‘who is disobedient to the law of the Most High” and “‘tres- 
passes against her own husband”. Without question, éuorxelOn here 
denotes the most notorious kind of adulterous behaviour on the part of 
the woman 

In John 8:4 we have another instance of the participle porxevouern 
which may be either passive or middle. The most natural rendering is 
that of “committing adultery”. It is possible that the passive meaning, 
“being debauched” or “being caused to suffer adultery” appears. But 
in view of the occurrence in verse 3 of the phrase, éy wotxeia KaTeAnu- 
wévny it is far more natural to take wotxevowévn in verse 4 in the active 
sense of committing adultery — ‘‘this woman was taken in the very act, 
committing adultery”. In any case, even if it were regarded as passive 
rather than middle there is no warrant to suppose that the woman was 
not regarded as involved in the sin of adultery. On the contrary, she was 
regarded as one guilty of the sin for which Moses prescribed death by 
stoning (vs. 5; cf. vs. 11). 

In Matthew 5:32, therefore, it is not impossible to regard porxevOjvac 
as having an active meaning, namely, to “commit adultery”. In this case 
the clause would be rendered, ‘‘he makes her to commit adultery’. But 
whether this be the sense or not, it is not feasible to exclude from the 
word povxevOjvat actual involvement in the sin of adultery. Let the 
sense be active or passive, the woman is conceived of as entering into 
adulterous relations. 

potxGrat is present indicative middle. Any attempt to remove from 
the word the notion of active participation in the sin of adultery is entirely 
indefensible. Cf. Matthew 19:9; Mark 10:11; Jeremiah 3:8; 5:7; 7:9; 9:1; 
23:14. 

R. C. H. Lenski (Interpretation of St. Matthew’s Gospel, Columbus, 1932, 
pp. 226 ff.) insists upon the passive force of wotxevOjvar and porxarar 
in this verse and strenuously controverts the rendering ‘“ ‘to commit 
adultery’ (active)’’ in both cases. In order “‘to bring out the passive sense 
of the Greek forms’’ he adopts the rendering ‘‘stigmatised as adulterous” 
for both forms. He contends that “all that the passive pouxevOnvar 
states is that the woman has been forced into a position that looks to men 
as if she too had violated the Commandment ot potxevoers... Her 
wicked husband has fastened this stigma upon her.”’ He argues that the 
woman in such a case is not prohibited from marrying again, even though, 
in doing so, she and her new spouse will be stigmatised as adulterous. Yet 
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as illegitimately divorced on the part of her wanton husband. 
She is the victim of his unlawful action, and her station could 
not therefore in justice be viewed as one of adultery. Indeed, 
she is viewed as innocent of adultery in the act of divorce 
and so the act of divorce of which she is not the agent cannot 
of itself make her an adulteress. 


It is necessary, therefore, to envisage some subsequent 
action in which the woman is involved as drawn within the 
scope of this expression, “makes her to suffer adultery’. 
Our Lord is no doubt regarding the woman from the station 
or position in which she is placed by the divorce. She is placed 
in the position either of being tempted to be joined to an- 
other man or of being plied with solicitations to union on the 
part of another man, or indeed, of both. Our Lord is fully 
cognisant of the weakness of human nature and of the great 
liability to another marital undertaking on the part of the 
divorced woman. When that marriage is undertaken, then 
adultery is committed on the part of that woman and her 
new consort. This is the significant implication of Jesus’ 
statement. The woman has now become an adulteress and 
her new spouse an adulterer. This is the entail of moral tragedy 
that our Lord envisions. And what he says of the husband 
who divorced the woman is that he is sinfully involved in 
this moral tragedy. Truly the divorcing husband is not 
charged with being an adulterer. He is not envisaged as hav- 
ing married again. But he cannot extricate himself from a 
wrong that involves express adultery on the part of others. 
It is upon this sin on the part of the divorcing husband that 
the stress is laid. The sin of remarriage on the part of the 
divorced woman is not by any means minimised — she has 


neither of them commits adultery; “they have had something committed 
upon them”’. 

Such an interpretation of the force of the aorist passive is wholly un- 
warranted. While it is true that some kind of passive force may have to 
be recognised, the passive cannot be forced into this kind of service. The 
idea of merely subjective judgment on the part of others is not inherent 
in the passive. And whatever strength may be given to the passive in 
this case, the woman is still viewed as implicated in adultery. There is 
even less warrant for Lenski’s interpretation as it applies to the present 
indicative middle, wouxarat. 
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committed adultery by that remarriage. And it is the sin of 
adultery that Jesus is condemning in the whole of this sub- 
section of his discourse. Yet with a finesse of moral judgment 
that drips with equity the leading thought of the passage 
focusses attention upon the sin of the divorcing husband — 
“the makes her to suffer adultery’. The moral lessons 
and the practical implications are too obvious to need 
comment. 

(iii) The remarriage of the woman divorced is adultery on 
her part and on the part of the man who is joined with her 
in marriage — ‘“‘and whosoever marries her who has been put 
away, commits adultery”. The only reason for which this 
remarriage can be regarded as adulterous is that the first 
marriage is still in God’s sight regarded as inviolate. The 
divorce has not dissolved it. Illegitimate divorce does not 
dissolve the marriage bond and consequently the fact of such 
divorce does not relieve the parties concerned from any of the 
obligations incident to marriage. They are still in reality 
bound to one another in the bonds of matrimony and a marital 
relation or any exercise of the privileges and rights of the 
marital relation with any other is adultery. Whatever the 
law of men may enact, this is the law of Christ’s kingdom 
and to it the laws of men should conform. 

(iv) It follows from what has been said that the man who 
divorces his wife (except for the cause of fornication) is not 
thereby at liberty to remarry any more than the divorced 
wife. If the woman commits adultery by remarriage, this is 
so because she is still in reality the wife of the divorcing hus- 
band. And if so, the divorcing husband is still in reality the 
husband of the divorced woman and consequently may not 
marry another. The question as to whether or not the divorc- 
ing husband may remarry in the event of remarriage on the 
part of the divorced wife is not reflected upon in this text. 
This is a perplexing question but need not be discussed now. 
The question of remarriage on the part of the divorcing hus- 
band is not introduced in this text except that the remarriage 
dealt with in the earlier part of this paragraph is excluded by 
the clear implications just mentioned. 

There is, however, another question directly germane to 
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this text, particularly to the last clause, that requires some 
discussion. It is whether the last clause of verse 32 applies 
to the remarriage of the woman who has been divorced for 
adultery as well as to the remarriage of the woman divorced 
without a legitimate reason. As the clause stands by itself 
it can well apply to the case of every divorced woman whether 
divorced without proper cause or divorced for adultery — 
“whosoever marries her who has been put away, commits 
adultery’. There appear, however, to be good reasons for 
thinking that the woman who has been put away (a&7o\eXv- 
Lévnv) is viewed here simply as the woman divorced without 
legitimate cause. What bears the burden of emphasis in this 
verse is the wrong entailed and the consequences involved 
in divorce apart from adultery. The exceptive clause which 
prescribes the only legitimate ground of divorce is more or less 
parenthetical and should not therefore be erected to a posi- 
tion that disturbs the main thought of the verse. In accord- 
ance with this consideration the comment of H. A. W. Meyer 
appears to be correct: ‘That by a@moXe\vpévnv, a woman 
who is dismissed illegally, consequently not on account of 
adultery, is intended, was understood as a matter of course, 
according to the first half of the verse’ (Com. in loc.). 

This, however, does not settle the question as to the status 
of the remarriage of the woman divorced for adultery. The 
matter is simply left undetermined in the teaching of this 
text. The possibility, however, is left open that the force of 
the exceptive clause carries over to the last clause of the 
verse and, therefore, dissociates the remarriage of the legiti- 
mately divorced woman from the adultery contemplated in 
the concluding clause, though not, of course, relieving the 
woman in any way from the adultery for which she had been 
divorced. 

In concluding our discussion of this passage it is necessary 
to return to the question of the relation of the law enunciated 
here by Jesus to the Old Testament law and provisions anent 
divorce. The essence of Jesus’ teaching in this place is that 
there is only one legitimate ground of divorce on the part of 
a man and that divorce for any other reason is overt sin and 
to be treated accordingly both in our moral judgment and in 
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jurisprudence. There are certain inferences that call for con- 
sideration. 

1. We found earlier, in the preceding article, that the Old 
Testament law did not provide for divorce in the case of 
adultery. The law was more stringent; it required death for 
such sexual infidelity. The marriage was indeed thereby dis- 
solved but this was effected through the death of the guilty 
party. The law enunciated by our Lord, on the other hand, 
institutes divorce as the means of relief for the husband in 
the case of adultery on the part of his wife. Here then is 
something novel and it implies that the requirement of death 
for adultery is abrogated in the economy Jesus himself inau- 
gurated. There are accordingly two provisions which our 
Lord instituted, one negative and the other positive. He 
abrogated the Mosaic penalty for adultery and he legitimated 
divorce for adultery. In this very distinctly appears that 
original legislative authority that pertained to our Lord and 
it is perhaps the most conspicuous concrete instance of the 
exercise of that authority in the sermon on the mount. 

2. Again we found that the Old Testament did not legiti- 
mate, authorise, or sanction divorce for other reasons than 
that of adultery. In the Mosaic economy, indeed, divorce 
for the reason mentioned in Deuteronomy 24:1—4 was suffered 
or tolerated. It was afforded sufferance as an evil, and, be- 
cause tolerated in practice, was not penalised by civil ostra- 
cism or ecclesiastical excommunication in the Mosaic juris- 
prudence. But the law that Jesus enunciates or institutes is 
one that obliterates this kind of sufferance or tolerance. In 
his kingdom the jurisprudence respecting divorce is to be 
more stringent. The economy he inaugurates is not to be 
characterised by the laxity inherent in the sufferance afforded 
in the Mosaic economy. And this means that the reasons 
given for divorce in Deuteronomy 24:1-4, tolerated in the 
Mosaic jurisprudence, are abrogated in the New Testament. 
We have here a striking combination of elements. On the 
one hand, the abrogation of the death-penalty for adultery 
and the substitution of divorce as the legitimate resort for 
the innocent husband indicate a relaxative amendment of 
the penal sanction attached to adultery. On the other hand, 
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in the abrogation of the Mosaic sufferance respecting divorce 
we find an increased severity of moral judgment and legal 
enactment. The divorce tolerated by Moses is completely 
reversed and so the very evil recognised and presupposed 
in the Mosaic sufferance now receives condemnation and 
correction commensurate with its real character. The right 
violated in that evil receives its vindication and that principle 
of right is carried to its logical issue in the prohibition of all 
such divorce as was suffered under Moses. 

It is precisely here that the original and basic law of the 
Old Testament receives its confirmation, the law presupposed 
in the very sufferance granted by Moses and the law, as we 
shall see later, to which Jesus makes his appeal. Our Lord 
truly abrogates the observance of certain temporary regula- 
tions governing the penalty for adultery and he abrogates 
certain permissions respecting divorce. He did this in the 
exercise of the legislative authority with which he was in- 
vested. But lest we should think that these amendments 
make less stringent the laws of purity and of the sanctity of 
the marriage bond, lest we should suppose that Jesus enter- 
tains a lower estimate of the binding character of the law of 
God, we are compelled to perceive that in the abrogation of 
the divorce tolerated under Moses there is applied a string- 
ency that raises jurisprudence to the level of the intrinsic 
requirements of the law of God. In doing so Jesus seals and 
puts into operation the basic and primary principle of the 
Old Testament law and exemplifies in concrete manner his 
own protestation, ‘“Think not that I came to destroy the law 
or the prophets: I came not to destroy, but to fulfil’. It is in 
him and in the economy he establishes that the law receives 
its completory validation, vindication, application, fulfil- 
ment, and embodiment. Could anything be more declarative 
of the exacting demands of purity and fidelity in the law 
that regulates Christ’s kingdom than the abrogation of every 
concession to the hardness of men’s hearts? This is the force 
of the pronouncement, “But I say to you that every one 
who puts away his wife except for fornication makes her to 
be an adulteress, and whosoever marries her who has been 
put away, commits adultery”’. 
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III 
Matthew 19:3-8 


In this passage our Lord’s utterances respecting divorce 
were evoked by the direct question on the part of Pharisees, 
“Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for every cause?” 
This question was doubtless intended to ensnare Jesus and 
place him under the necessity of taking sides on the question 
that divided rabbinical interpretation. Our Lord’s answer 
is characteristic. He immediately appeals to Scripture and 
to the original constitution of the race as male and female. 
Marriage is grounded in this male and female constitution; 
as to its nature it implies that the man and woman are united 
in one flesh; as to its sanction it is divine; and as to its con- 
tinuance it is permanent. The import of all this is that mar- 
riage from its very nature and from the divine institution by 
which it is constituted is ideally indissoluble. It is not a 
contract of temporary convenience and not a union that 
may be dissolved at will. 

Jesus skilfully parried the ensnaring question, confronted 
the Pharisees with first principles and brought them face to 
face with the sinful conditions under which alone the ques- 
tion of divorce could arise. He enunciated the principles in 
the light of which the practice of divorce is to be evaluated 
and its propriety or impropriety determined. Jesus’ answer, 
however, provoked another question on the part of the Phari- 
sees. It is with this question and the answer that we are now 
mainly concerned. 

The question was: ‘‘Why then did Moses command to 
give a bill of divorce and to put away?”’ The Pharisees must 
have been alluding to Deuteronomy 24:1-4. It is quite 
probable that the Pharisees had an erroneous conception of 
the Deuteronomic passage. In any case it was a garbled 
version of the passage that was presented in their question. 
Whether they intentionally garbled the passage or construed 
it erroneously, they intended, no doubt, to refute or ensnare 
Jesus by the form of the question.’ 


3 In verse 3 we are told that they came to him tempting him; ¢f. also 
Mark 10:3. 
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It is, of course, true that the bill of divorce was mandatory 
in every case of actual divorce. In that sense it might prop- 
erly be said that Moses commanded the bill of divorce. There 
is an element of truth, therefore, in the form of the question. 
But it can hardly be supposed that it was with this merely 
contingent requirement that the Pharisees intended to baffle 
Jesus. To say the least, the question would have been phrased 
most awkwardly if all they meant by alleging a command 
on the part of Moses was simply the contingent requirement. 
Furthermore, their question must in some way be regarded 
as intimating an antithesis between the alleged command of 
Moses and the position that had just been enunciated by 
Jesus himself. The most reasonable interpretation of their 
question is then that they regarded or at least represented 
Moses as requiring men to divorce their wives in certain cases. 
The question with which Jesus would have been confronted, 
therefore, was one that rested on the assumption that Moses 
commanded divorce and, in effect, would be as follows: if 
marriage is really indissoluble according to the original insti- 
tution, if it is a union that man may not dissolve, how is it 
that Moses commands divorce? Is there not an antithesis 
between Jesus’ assertions and Moses’ commandment? It is 
this question, that Jesus proceeds to answer and his answer 
is of paramount significance in connection with the whole 
question of the Mosaic provisions and of the Old Testament 
law. ‘He says to them, Moses for the hardness of your heart 
permitted you to put away your wives: but from the begin- 
ning it was not so.” 

The apparent discrepancy between Matthew 19:7,8 and 
Mark 10:3,4 will be discussed in a subsequent article. It 
may be said, however, at this point that the question of the 
Pharisees in Matthew 19:7 might possibly be interpreted in 
a somewhat weaker sense than that presented above. This 
weaker sense would suppose that the Pharisees did not intend 
to represent Moses as positively commanding divorce in cer- 
tain cases but that they rather wished to represent the Mosaic 
permission of divorce and the contingent requirement respect- 
ing the bill of divorce as constituting a legislative, regulatory 
enactment on the part of Moses that could not be harmonised 
with Jesus’ assertions regarding the basis and nature of 
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marriage. If this view of the purport of their question were 
a the antithesis between Jesus’ reply and the implica- 
tions of the Pharisees’ question would not be as sharp as that 
supposed in the argument given above. 

What must be appreciated, however, is that even cine 
this to be the intent of the Pharisees’ question the significance 
of the terms used by Jesus is not thereby eliminated. What- 
ever may have been the precise import of the Pharisees’ 
question they at least posed the question of the nature and 
meaning of the Mosaic provisions and the reply of Jesus loses 
nothing of its significance in the interpretation of the precise 
nature and character of the Mosaic enactment. The force 
of the term, ‘“‘Moses permitted”’ is not negated by difference 
of interpretation of the precise import of the Pharisees’ 
question. 

The first feature of Jesus’ reply that calls for comment is 
the phrase, ‘for the hardness of your heart” (mpds Tv 
okAnpokapdlav budv). It means “in reference to’ or ‘‘out 
of regard to”’ the hardness of your heart and implies that the 
situation in reference to which or out of consideration for 
which the Mosaic permission was granted was one created 
by the stubbornness of the Israelites. The situation that 
provided occasion for the permission was one of moral per- 
versity and obliquity; it arose from insubordination to and 
rebellion against the will of God. The implications are very 
important. For, is it not apparent that the judgment respect- 
ing perversity presupposes some law or obligation that is 
violated or desecrated? Where no law is there is no transgres- 
sion. The only law or standard relevant to this particular 
case is that expressed in Genesis 1:27; 2:24. The very judg- 
ment respecting hardheartedness, then, presupposes the 
abiding validity and obligation of the original, institution as 
expounded by Jesus in his answer to the first question of the 
Pharisees. The original institution and its binding authority 
had not been abrogated or even suspended, and the moral 
obliquity of the Israelites consisted in their disposition and 
determination not to abide by these ordinances. The bill of 
divorce was directed to this perverse situation and not to 
the abrogation of the divine institution. 

The second element of Jesus’ reply concerns the permission 
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asserted to have been given by Moses: he “permitted you 
to put away your wives” (érérpevev dyiv arodtoa Tas 
yuvatkas tum@v). The distinction between the verb used by 
Jesus to denote Moses’ action and the verb used by the 
Pharisees should be carefully noted. The Pharisees alleged 
that Moses commanded (évereiXato). Jesus says, Moses 
permitted (érérpevev). Jesus does not admit or endorse 
any insinuation or allegation to the effect that Moses com- 
manded divorce. He rather affirms what is of entirely dif- 
ferent effect in the interpretation of the Mosaic provisions 
and particularly of Deuteronomy 24:1-4. The word that 
Jesus uses is one that implies sufferance or tolerance but in 
no way implies approval or sanction of the practice, far less 
authorisation or commandment of it. The Mosaic action is, 
therefore, two removes from the notion of commandment. 

This interpretation on the part of our Lord is wholly in 
line with, and indeed confirmatory of, the interpretation of 
Deuteronomy 24:1-4 given in the first installment of this 
series. The clear import of Jesus’ words is that divorce was 
suffered in the Mosaic economy because of the hardhearted- 
ness of the Israelites. It was a concession to their weakness 
but did not condone the practice. It was in reality a witness 
to the gross evil that arose from, or even consisted in, desecra- 
tion of the divine ordinance, ‘‘what therefore God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder’’. 

The third feature of our Lord’s answer is the contrast he 
institutes between the permission of Moses and the creation 
ordinance — ‘‘but from the beginning it was not so” (a7’ 
a&pxjs dé ob yéyovey ottws). From the beginning there 
was no such permission. It is not simply that the practice 
was not commanded, not simply that it was not authorised, 
not simply that it was not approved, but rather that it was 
not even permitted. The Mosaic permission was, therefore, 
a departure from the creation ordinance and from the prac- 
tice to which it obligated men. 

In this connection it is well to observe the force of the 
imperative in verse 6, “let not man put asunder” (&v@pwrros 
wh xwpiférw). In Meyer’s words, ‘Having regard, therefore, 
to the specific nature of marriage, Jesus utterly condemns 
divorce generally as being a putting asunder on the part of 
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man of what, in a very special way, God has joined together” 
(ad. loc.). Divorce is contrary to the divine institution, con- 
trary to the nature of marriage, and contrary to the divine 
action by which the union is effected. It is precisely here 
that its wickedness becomes singularly apparent — it is the 
sundering by man of a union God has constituted. Divorce 
is the breaking of a seal which has been engraven by the hand 
of God. 


(to be continued) 











A ROMAN CATHOLIC TESTAMENT* 
JOHN H. SKILTON 


ERHAPS the most important thing that can be said 

about the English version of the New Testament edited 
by Roman Catholic scholars under the patronage of the Epis- 
copal Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
is that it is a Roman Catholic testament.' Skilful editors 
have succeeded in giving it a distinctively Roman Catholic 
complexion and in making it thereby an able twentieth- 
century successor to the Challoner-Rheims version. In pre- 
vious articles dealing with problems of text and translation? 
some evidence has been offered of the influence of Roman 
Catholic views on the work. Little, however, has as yet been 
said about the annotations of a doctrinal and exegetical type, 
which are a leading factor in giving the Confraternity New 
Testament its Roman Catholic character. This article will 
concern itself chiefly with these annotations and with other 
helps provided for the reader. 


The Rheims New Testament, published in 1582, from which 
the Confraternity New Testament has descended, contained 
a great number of annotations of a doctrinal sort, some of 
them quite lengthy, an extensive preface, introductions or 
arguments to the various books, rather full chapter headings, 
and other aids. The edition of the Challoner-Rheims New 


* This is the fourth and last in a series of articles by Professor Skilton 
dealing with the new English version of the New Testament which was 
published under Roman Catholic auspices in 1941. The preceding con- 
tributions to the series are listed in Note 2 below. 

* The New Testament of Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, Paterson, 
1941. 

2 “The Basic Text for the Latest Revision of the Roman Catholic New 
Testament in English”, The Westminster Theological Journal, V1, 1 (Nov- 
ember, 1943), pp. 1-18; “‘A Translation of a Translation’’, zbid., VII, 1 
(November, 1944), pp. 23-39; and ‘“‘A Revision of a Revision’’, ibid., VIII, 1 
(November, 1945), pp. 61-82. 
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Testament consulted in the preparation of this article? pro- 
vides far fewer annotations than does the original Rhemish 
testament, and offers among other helps short introductions 
and chapter headings, and a table of references, which has 
great doctrinal significance. The Confraternity New Testa- 
ment, true to the principles of its predecessors — and not 
yielding to the prevailing Protestant custom — contains many 
interpretative annotations — fewer by far than are found in 
the Rhemish testament but considerably more than are found 
in our edition of the Challoner text. In addition to the anno- 
tations, it provides for the assistance of the reader a short 
preface, brief introductions, a glossary, and other materials. 
It abandons the old-style chapter headings, and gives instead 
a rather prominent running interpretation and analysis of 
the text. But the reader of the Confraternity New Testament 
is offered much more help than is furnished him in the New 
Testament volume itself. At times he is referred in the anno- 
tations to a very able one-volume commentary which has 
been specially prepared to accompany the New Testament 
volume.‘ Although originally it was intended to publish the 
Commentary at the same time as the New Testament, it was 
found necessary to postpone its issuance until 1942, the year 
after the New Testament appeared. The Commentary was 
prepared by the Catholic Biblical Association under the same 
patronage that the New Testament had — that of the Epis- 
copal Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
The scholars who labored on the New Testament text were 
asked to prepare a brief commentary on the books which 
they had revised. In most cases the commentary on a given 
book is fundamentaliy at least the work of the same man 
who prepared the translation of that book. Both the Con- 
fraternity testament and the Commentary have the Nihil Obstat 


3 The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, New York, 
Benziger Brothers, 1931. This edition, which bears the imprimatur of 
Patrick Cardinal Hayes, declares itself to be ‘‘an accurate copy of the 
Rheims & Douay edition with annotations by the learned Dr. Challoner.” 
It provides an example of the type of New Testament, stemming from the 
Challoner revision, which has been used by Roman Catholics in recent 
times. 


4A Commentary on the New Testament, The Catholic Biblical Associa- 
tion, 1942. 
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of the same three men. In a sense, it would seem clear, the 
Confraternity testament and the Commentary are two phases 
of one effort; the latter supplements the former. To ascertain 
how much conditioning Roman Catholic scholars and author- 
ities wish to give the New Testament in the reader’s mind 
one is obliged to consult not only the helps provided in the 
New Testament volume, but also the varied and abundant 
materials offered in the Commentary. 

To describe the Confraternity New Testament, with its 
Commentary, as a Roman Catholic work in the Rheims-Chal- 
loner line is obviously neither to deny it all virtue nor to 
assign to it all the faults of its predecessors. Scholarship was 
not lacking in either the original Rhemish testament or in 
the Challoner revision. And the Confraternity testament 
and Commentary exhibit scholarship of a high order and pro- 
vide some very valuable material. Discriminating Protestant 
readers can derive much good from them. If the style of the 
Rhemish notes may seem at times awkward, foreign, prolix, 
and antique, if we may, for example, have some difficulty 
with its allusion in the heading to the thirteenth chapter of 
Acts to the ‘‘miraculous excoecation of a Jew’’,s we must 
grant that the Confraternity revision and its Commentary 
are written in clear, concise, idiomatic, up-to-date English 
and seldom offer an expression that would seem obscure or 
difficult to a layman. They also are to be commended on 
the greater caution and reserve which distinguish them at 
times from their predecessors. Many of the judgments which 
they express are quite sound. 

The Confraternity testament and Commentary are also to 
be credited with improvement over the Rheims and Challoner 
versions in the tone and temper of their comments. The Rhem- 
ish New Testament is a hard-hitting, openly anti-Protestant 


5 All quotations from the Rhemish New Testament in this article are 
taken from The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ trans- 
lated out of the Latin Vulgate, diligently compared with the original 
Greek, and first published by the English College of Rheims, Anno 1582. 
With the Original Preface, Arguments and Tables, Marginal Notes, and 
Annotations. To which are now added, An Introductory Essay; and a 
complete Topical and Textual Index, New York and Boston. 1834. This 
edition modernized the spelling of the original edition. 
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work which finds numberless occasions to do battle for Roman- 
ism against the “‘new heretics’. Although there may be some- 
thing to be admired in its frankness, in its honest and un- 
ambiguous disclosure of its antipathies, there are many times 
when it might well express itself with more restraint and less 
vigor. According to its opinion the “two masters” of Matthew 
6:24 may be understood of “two religions, God and Baal, 
Christ and Calvin, Mass and Communion, the Catholic 
Church and Heretical Conventicles’’. Concerning the “‘raven- 
ing wolves” of Acts 20:29 it tells us that ‘such wolves came 

. in divers ages, Arius, Macedonius, Nestorius, Eutyches, 
Luther, Calvin, great bloodsucking wolves, and wasters of 
the flock of Christ’. It looks favorably on the burning or 
defacing of heretical books and the punishment of heretics 
by the state. It savagely declares in its note on the phrase 
“drunken of the blood”, Apoc. 17:6: “It is plain, that this 
woman signifieth the whole corps of all the persecutors that 
have and shall shed so much blood of the just . . . The Protes- 
tants foolishly expound it of Rome, for that there they put 
Heretics to death, and allow of their punishment in other 
countries: But their blood is not called the blood of Saints, 
no more than the blood of thieves, mankillers, and other male- 
factors: for the shedding of which by order of justice, no 
commonwealth shall answer.’’® Some of the annotations are 
unquotable; one would have to draw on the Rhemish vocab- 
ulary to describe them. 

The anti-Protestant tone of the original Rheims New Test- 
ament is much subdued in the Challoner revision. There are, 
however, some notes with a marked Rhemish flavor. Ref- 
erences to the ‘‘presumption and security of modern sectaries”’ 
may not seem unfamiliar (Rom. 11:20; Phil. 2:12). A clear 
echo is heard of the memorable Rhemish treatment of ‘‘A 
woman a sister’ (I Cor. 9:5). The notes on Luke 1:48; Rom. 
10:15; II Thess. 2:3; and Apoc. 9:3 are also not entirely un- 
worthy of the Rhemish tradition. 

We find a still further subduing of temper and tone in the 
Confraternity testament and Commentary. There are few 


6 The reader is referred also to the notes on “He rebuked them,” Luke 9:55; 
“Compel them,’ Luke 14:23; “Books,” Acts 19:19; “I appeal to Caesar,” 
Acts 25:11. 
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explicit references to Protestants. A rather vigorous thrust 
is indeed made at Luther in the Commentary in its treatment 
of the authenticity of the Epistle of James (p. 607). It is 
remarked: ‘‘Luther called it ‘an Epistle of straw, and un- 
worthy of an Apostle.’ The reason for his antipathy is evident; 
for the teaching of the Epistle undoubtedly condemns Luther’s 
favorite doctrine, that faith alone without good works suffices 
for salvation. But Catholic tradition, from the latter part 
of the first century and the beginning of the second century 
has maintained unbrokenly that St. James is the author of 
this Epistle.” In the Preface of the New Testament volume, 
although there is no specific name-calling, an attack is made 
on some Protestant versions of the Bible: ‘‘In 1560 the Cath- 
olic Church had been outlawed in England. The Catholics 
who remained in the country faced a particular danger to 
their faith from English versions of the Bible which altered 
the true meaning of the Scriptures. To meet this danger 
there was urgent need of a more faithful, a Catholic, version. 
This need was met by the ‘Rheims and Douay Version’”’ 
(p. v). But although there may be some obvious thrusts at 
Protestants in the Confraternity volumes, the savagery of 
the Rhemish version has not left a trace; instead we find on 
the whole an effective urbanity, well suited to the needs of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the United States today, not 
only in its dealings with its own constituency, but also in its 
efforts to reach others. 

In addition to the improvements already mentioned, it 
may be held that the Confraternity publications give expres- 
sion to a developing zeal for the use of the New Testament 
by the people. The Rhemish translation was made, it would 
seem, with some reluctance and not with any conviction of 
the desirability of placing the New Testament in the hands 
of all men in a language which they could understand. The 
Preface to that version tells us: ‘“‘Which translation we do 
not for all that publish, upon erroneous opinion of necessity, 
that the Holy Scriptures should always be in our mother 
tongue, or that they ought, or were ordained by God to be 
read indifferently of all, or could be easily understood of every 
one that readeth or heareth them in a known language: or 
that they were not often, through man’s malice and infirmity, 
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pernicious, and much hurtful to many: or that we generally, 
and absolutely, deemed it more convenient in itself, and more 
agreeable to God’s word and honour, or edification for faith, 
to have them turned into vulgar tongues, than to be kept 
and studied only in the ecclesiastical learned languages. Not 
for these, or any such like causes, do we translate this Sacred 
Book, but upon special considerations of the present time, state, 
and condition of our country, unto which divers things are 
either necessary, or profitable and medicinable now, that other- 
wise, in the peace of the church, were neither much requisite, 
nor perchance wholly tolerable” (p. 9. See also pp. 10, 11, 12). 

The edition of the Challoner New Testament which was 
consulted in the preparation of this article would seem to 
encourage “‘all the faithful’ by the offer of indulgences to 
read an edition of the New Testament ‘“‘approved by legiti- 
mate authority” (pp. iii and iv). The Confraternity New 
Testament and the Commentary would likewise seem to en- 
courage all Roman Catholics to read the Scriptures. A high 
view of the Bible is more than once presented to the reader 
and the desirability of reading and knowing the Scriptures 
is brought to his attention. In a letter of congratulations on 
the prompt completion of the Confraternity New Testament, 
printed prominently on page iii of the New Testament volume, 
Eugene Cardinal Tisserant, president of the Pontifical Biblical 
Commission, refers to the New Testament as the “written 
word of God”, the ‘‘word of Our Beloved Lord, a word of 
divine wisdom and infinite love, a word of mercy and peace, 
a word of everlasting life!’ On page lv an excerpt from the 
encyclical letter, ‘Spiritus Paraclitus”, of Pope Benedict XV 
is given in which the Pope says that ‘‘the Holy Spirit, the 
Comforter, had bestowed the Scriptures on the human race 
for their instruction in Divine things’. The Encyclical further 
says: ‘‘Jerome still calls to us. His voice rings out, telling us 
of the super-excellence of Holy Scripture, of its integral char- 
acter and historical trustworthiness, telling us, too, of the 
pleasant fruits resulting from reading and meditating upon 
it”. “Our one desire for all the Church’s children is that, 
being saturated with the Bible, they may arrive at the all- 
surpassing knowledge of Jesus Christ.” 

Mention is also made on page iv of the ‘Sacred Scripture” 
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and ‘‘the veneration due to the Divine Word’”’. The Preface 
opens and closes with noteworthy statements about the Bible. 
The conclusion merits quotation: ‘This revised version is 
presented with the confidence that it will advance the read- 
ing and appreciation of the New Testament. It is offered 
with the hope that it may awaken new interest in the Word 
of God, and that it may bring to God’s children the manifold 
blessings of His Letter to them. At the same time, it is pre- 
sented with the humble prayer that, as it has been prepared 
with all diligence and care, it may not interpret the divine 
message in any way except in the full sense intended by the 
Holy Spirit. It is He who has given it to us for our learning, 
and that we might have hope (Rom. 15, 4.)’’ (p. viii). 

At the end of the New Testament volume a page is devoted 
to the matter of the use of the New Testament as a Confra- 
ternity Discussion Club text. Pope Pius X is there quoted 
as saying, that “‘the more we read the Gospel, the stronger 
our faith becomes’’. The Church of Rome is set forth as eager 
for the dissemination of the Scriptures: “That the Church 
desires the Bible to be a book familiar to the people was evi- 
denced before the invention of printing by the countless 
Scriptural scenes and lessons on the walls and windows of 
her cathedrals. Since the coming of the printed word, the 
Church with infinite care has multiplied copies of the Sacred 
Text in every tongue....’”’ Very sincere encouragement is 
given to the formation of discussion clubs of eight or ten 
members and to group reading of the New Testament by 
them. The desire is expressed: ‘‘May the Confraternity Edi- 
tion of the New Testament inspire groups to come together 
in the Name of Jesus for the reverent study of the word of 
God, that they may realize the divine promise: ‘For where 
two or three are gathered together for My sake, there am I 
in the midst of them’ (Matt. 18, 20)’’. 

It is good to read in different places throughout the Con- 
fraternity volumes of the ‘‘divine inspiration of the Scriptures” 
(N. T., II Tim. 3:16; and see C., pp. 582 f.),7 of the “inerrancy 


7 At times reference will be made to the Confraternity New Testament 
as “N. T.”’ and to the Confraternity Commentary as “C.” References 
will at times be made to notes by citing the verses on which they are made 
or the pages where they are found. 
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of the Evangelist”’ (C., p. 160; see also p. 30), of the “‘inspira- 
tion and inerrancy of Sacred Scripture” (C., p. 112), of Acts 
as a ‘“‘part of the inspired word of God” (C., p. 366) and that 
“inspiration guarantees the absolute reliability of the narra- 
tive’ (C., p. 367). It should please the Protestant reader 
to be reminded that ‘‘the Catholic notion of inspiration re- 
quires that no erroneous statement be made by the sacred 
writer’ (C., p. 563), and to find ‘“‘inerrancy”’ defined in the 
Glossary of Terms and Names in the Commentary as: ‘‘a con- 
sequence of biblical inspiration. It implies that there is not 
and that there cannot be any error in the Bible of which God 
is the author. Inerrancy is found only in the original work 
as it came from the pen of the inspired writer. It applies 
to the entire content of the books and not just to religious 
matters....”’ (p. 724). 

It should be quite clear that when the Confraternity New 
Testament is called a Roman Catholic testament, it is not 
being denied all merit and that certain advances which it 
has made over its predecessors are not being ignored. A good 
deal has already been said in this article and in previous 
articles about its merits both actual and relative, and much 
more might be said. But with all of its merits, the Confrater- 
nity testament is still a distinctively Roman Catholic work, 
and a work that falls short of the requirements of true cath- 
olicity. Its editors have put the New Testament in a sectarian 
frame. Evidence of the Roman Catholic conditioning that 
the work has been given is overwhelming. A good point at 
which to begin a consideration of such evidence as has been 
reserved for review in this article is at the very point where 
we have just concluded our consideration of the virtues of 
the work. Attention has been called to the high evaluation 
of Scripture which is more than once expressed in the Con- 
fraternity volumes; and a zeal to have the New Testament 
read and discussed has been noted. But it is in connection 
with these very things that expression is also given to some 
of the most serious errors of the Roman Catholic Church. 
No reader of the Confraternity volumes should have difficulty 
in realizing what place the Scripture really occupies in the 
theology of the Church of Rome. 

The New Testament text is literally enclosed within refer- 
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ences to indulgences. We are informed on page iv that ‘Pope 
Leo XIII granted to the faithful who shall read for at least 
a quarter of an hour the books of the Sacred Scripture with 
the veneration due to the Divine Word and as spiritual read- 
ing, an indulgence of 300 days’. On the page at the end of 
the volume which deals with the use of the New Testament 
as a Confraternity Discussion Club text, indeed at the end 
of a sentence partially quoted above in connection with the 
zeal shown for the dissemination of the Scriptures, there is 
an exceedingly significant mention of indulgences. It would 
be well to have the whole sentence before us now: ‘Since the 
coming of the printed word, the Church with infinite care 
has multiplied copies of the Sacred Text in every tongue, 
and from her spiritual treasury has granted indulgences to 
all who read in the spirit of piety and docility’’ (see also C., 
p. 487). One does not really have to look further for evidence 
of how the Church of Rome would hedge in the Scriptures. 
To read the Scriptures as she desires, in the spirit of piety 
and docility which she demands, to seek her unscriptural 
indulgences from what she in her presumption calls her trea- 
sury, would be to accept a view of Church and Scripture at 
variance with the teaching of Scripture; it would be to under- 
mine for oneself the right conception of the unique and su- 
preme authority of the Word of God. 

Other statements, however, which seek to put Scripture 
in the place which the Church of Rome believes it should 
occupy, call for mention. The Preface to the New Testament, 
although it does give expression to a high view of Scripture, 
evidences also a high view of tradition, and regards the Roman 
Catholic Church as the guardian of Scripture: ‘. . . the Church 
has always realized that Holy Scripture was committed to 
her charge by virtue of its very origin and object. Like the 
Apostolic Tradition of Christ’s teaching, the Bible, too, is 
a treasury of divine revelation. As such, it can have no right- 
ful guardian and dispenser except that Church which Christ 
formed and commissioned to teach to all the world the truths 
revealed for man’s salvation’’ (p. v). Significant comments 
are made on the word ‘“‘teachings”’, II Thess. 2:15. The New 
Testament volume has: “Teachings: i. e., his teachings whether 
given orally or in writing. Hence not all apostolic teaching 
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was written in the books of the New Testament.” Likewise 
the Introduction to II Thessalonians says that Paul ‘“‘urged 
all to adhere to his teachings, whether these were given 
orally or in writing’’ (p. 575). We do not find stated here the 
inferences which the original Rheims New Testament vigor- 
ously sets forth; but it would seem likely that the reader is 
expected to draw an inference or two for himself. The Com- 
mentary goes further than the New Testament does and 
assists the reader by drawing some inferences: ‘Teachings: 
all his instructions, whether given orally or in writing. All 
the doctrines of Christianity, therefore, are not contained 
in the New Testament Scriptures, and consequently oral 
tradition has equal weight with the written Word”’ (pp. 568 f.). 
The Commentary in its treatment of I John 2:24 speaks of 
“the importance given here to the traditional teachings con- 
cerning Christ which are preserved by the Church”’ (p. 640). 
The Church is said to be the “‘official interpreter of the Scrip- 
tures’ (N. T., Rom. 5:12). There is “need of the guidance 
of the Church for the interpretation of Scripture” (C., p. 383). 
The Commentary in dealing with I John 2:26f. declares 
that “‘it is to be noted that the interior teaching of the Holy 
Spirit, which is here referred to, in no wise excludes but rather 
includes the testimony of the Scriptures, or the infallible 
teaching authority of the Church established by Christ” 
(p. 640). We are also told in the Commentary that the Spirit 
“now bears witness through the infallible teachings of the 
Church” (p. 645). The Church — that is, of course, the 
Roman Catholic Church —is held to be indefectible and 
infallible (N. T., Matt. 16:18; C., pp. 128, 692, 701). A book 
is said to be canonical ‘“‘when it is admitted and defined by 
the Church as inspired”’ (C., p. 722; and see p. 530f.). Apo- 
cryphal books are accepted as canonical (C., p. viii). The 
published decisions of the Biblical Commission — which 
have papal approval — are authoritative; the faithful are 
“obliged in conscience” to follow them (C., p. 722). More 
than once reference is made to decisions of this Commission 
as regulative or authoritative.* The Church has the right, 
it is maintained, to establish extra-Scriptural precepts, which 


§ See C., pp. 365, 563 f., 589 f., See also C., pp. 26, 203, 366, 627. 
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it is sin to break. The Commentary asserts, in dealing with 
Matthew 15:15-20: ‘‘By these words Christ did not wish to 
deprive the Apostles or the Church of the right to make posi- 
tive precepts concerning food; but a Catholic who breaks 
the laws of the Church on fast and abstinence commits sin 
not by eating the food as such but by his disobedience’”’ (C., 
p- 110; see also p. 132). 

Undoubtedly not unrelated to the position taken with 
regard to the authority of tradition and of the Roman Catholic 
Church, is the strange exaltation of the Vulgate which occurs 
in the Commentary. It will be remembered that the New 
Testament contains no note on the exceedingly important 
textual question regarding Mark 16:9-20. The Commentary, 
however, does not ignore the problem. It holds that this 
passage is ‘‘very well attested in the MSS”’ (p. 203), although 
it grants that in the two best Greek manuscripts and in a few 
manuscripts of the oldest versions the Gospel ends at verse 8. 
It accepts the disputed passage as a genuine part of Scripture: 
because it ‘‘forms a substantial part of the Vulgate, Catholics 
hold that this conclusion is a part of the canonical and inspired 
Scriptures” (p. 203; cf. also C., p. 225). Evidently, then, 
any substantial part of the Vulgate — simply because it is a 
substantial part of the Vulgate — must necessarily be regarded 
as a part of the canonical and inspired Scriptures! A similar 
false appraisal of the Vulgate occurs in the evaluation of 
the textual problem regarding John 7:53-8:11. This passage 
we are told, was “firmly fixed in the Vulgate from the 
beginning, and hence is an integral part of the Bible” (C., 
p. 323). If a passage of considerable length is firmly fixed in 
the Vulgate from the beginning, it must then, it would seem, 
by virtue of that fact and regardless of what evidence exists 
against it be an integral part of the Bible. The matter is 
really settled by the Vulgate, which apparently always 
makes the right decision with regard to the larger variant 
readings. It may possibly be conceded that John did not 
write this passage, but whoever its author may have been, 
it is nevertheless held to be a part of Holy Scripture. ‘‘As to 
this section of 13 verses, several Catholic authors are now 
inclined to deny that St. John wrote it. Others think it 
derived from him, but that its present form is later. Because 
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of its position in the Vulgate, we retain it here, without going 
further into the matter of its origin’’ (C., p. 323).9 

If there is a too high regard for the Latin Vulgate, there is 
also a too low regard for the Greek text of Matthew. The 
view is held that the original Gospel of Matthew was written 
in Aramaic, that the Greek text which has come down to us 
represents a translation of the original which was made per- 
haps during Matthew’s lifetime or slightly later — but un- 
doubtedly before the close of the first century — that the 
Greek text is in substantial conformity with the original, 
but that at certain points it may not perfectly reflect the 
original.*® It is maintained in the Commentary on Mat- 
thew 16:18 that ‘‘the Greek translator of the Aramaic Gospel 
of St. Matthew, by translating the first ‘kepha’ as a proper 
name, greatly weakened the force of Christ’s words”’ (p. 116). 
Again in the treatment of Matthew 19:1 in the Commentary 
it is said that ‘‘either Matthew speaks loosely of Perea as a 
part of Judea, which hardly seems probable, or his original 
text reads the same as the best Greek MSS of Mark 10, 1: 
‘the district of Judea and (the district) beyond the Jordan’”’ 
(p. 130). In the treatment of Matthew 23:25 in the Com- 
mentary allowance is made for the possibility that the original 
Greek text of Matthew may have differed at this point from 
the original Aramaic and that the translator mistook ‘‘Bar- 
jodae”’ for ‘‘Barachias’”’ (pp. 159f.). The difficulty at Mat- 
thew 27:9 is also considered partly in connection with the 
hypothesis that our Greek text is a translation of an original 
Aramaic Gospel: “‘The word Jeremias may have been in the 
original Aramaic Gospel of St. Matthew or it may have been 
added by the Greek translator or some early copyist, the 
purpose being perhaps to call the reader’s attention to some- 
what similar passages in Jer. 18, 2 ff.; 32, 6 ff." (C., p. 185). 

High then though the view of Scripture expressed in the 
Confraternity testament and Commentary may be in some 
respects, Scripture is not given its rightful place. The rule 
of faith recognized in the Confraternity publications is the 
same rule recognized in the Rheims and Challoner testaments. 


9 See also the note in the Commentary on Matthew 16:2-4b, p. 113. 
t¢ See N. T., p. 3; C., pp. 27 f. 
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When we bear in mind what the Roman Catholic rule of 
faith is, we cannot be surprised at the abundance of inter- 
pretative material which is furnished the reader of the Con- 
fraternity New Testament in the annotations and Commentary. 
We cannot be surprised that the New Testament is offered 
to the reader in a distinctive Roman Catholic context and 
setting, and that a careful effort is made to make the reader 
of it a better Roman Catholic. Indeed we cannot be surprised 
that we are given a Roman Catholic testament. 

It is impossible to call attention in this article to all the 
remaining evidence of the effort made to assist the reader of 
the Confraternity New Testament in interpreting the New 
Testament in the way approved by the Church of Rome. It is 
likewise impossible — as well as unnecessary here — to under- 
take a refutation of the erroneous views which are presented 
to the reader. It may, however, be desirable to direct atten- 
tion to some of the most important material which is offered 
the reader and which may seriously condition the impact 
which the New Testament will make upon him — if he possess 
the requisite ‘‘piety’’ and “‘docility’’. 

One reads not only of the infallibility of the Church of 
Rome and of various other exalted attributes of that Church, 
but also of the infallibility of the Pope (C., p. 701). Great 
distinction is accorded Peter. ‘‘Primacy in the Church’”’ is his 
(N. T., Matt. 10:2; John 21:15-23 (heading); and p. 653; C., 
pp. 76, 117f., 125, 361, 362 f., 371, 373, 382, 688). He is 
called the ‘Prince of the Apostles’ (N. T., pp. 91, 653; C., 
p. 617). He is regarded as ‘‘supreme pastor’’ (C., p. 385); 
the ‘‘special questions put to Peter [in the twenty-first chapter 
of the Gospel of John] indicate that what is said applies to him 
alone, i. e., the particular charge of being shepherd to Christ’s 
flock” (C., p. 363). Peter was given power, we are informed, 
as ‘“‘Christ’s vicar on earth’; this same power was given to 
all the apostles ‘‘to be exercised in harmony with his supreme 
authority” (C., p. 128; and see N. T., Matt. 18:18 and C., 
p. 376). He is said to have “‘complete power within the 
Church” (N. T., Matt. 16:19); ‘“‘on the occasion of his pro- 
fession of faith near Caesarea Philippi, Christ promised to 
confer on him the power of the keys, the symbol of supreme 
authority” (C., p. 616). Paul is said to have gone to Jerusalem 
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to see Peter (Gal. 1:18) to “‘pay his homage to the head of the 
Church” (C., p. 407 and see pp. 450, 506). He is declared to 
have received the designation ‘‘the Rock’’ from Jesus for being 
the first to acknowledge His divinity (C., p. 76; and see C., 
p- 303, on John 1:47-49; pp. 328f., on John 9:35, 37f.; 
p. 107, on Matt. 14:33). He is held to have left Palestine in 
the year 42 or thereabouts (N.T., p. 311). A tradition is 
mentioned which says that he went to Rome at this time. He 
is said to have presided at the first Church council, to have 
retired to Antioch, where according to a tradition, he was 
Bishop for some time, to have undertaken missionary labors, 
and eventually to have returned to Rome and there to have 
“established his episcopal see’’ (C., p. 617). The Commentary 
informs us in its note on II Timothy 4:21 that “Linus, ac- 
cording to St. Irenaeus, is St. Peter’s successor” (p. 584). 
The Commentary also tells us in its note on ‘Clement’, 
Phil. 4:3, that ‘Jerome considers him to be Pope Clement 
who wrote a letter to the Corinthians toward the end of the 
first century” (p. 554). Elsewhere in the Commentary it is 
said of Clement of Rome that “according to tradition St. 
Clement was the fourth Bishop of Rome (92-101). He is 
chiefly known for his Letter to the Corinthians in which he 
asserts his supreme authority as Bishop of Rome” (p. 722). 
The Encyclical of Pope Benedict XV, ‘Spiritus Paraclitus’”’, 
which has already been mentioned, from which quotation is 
made on page iv of the Confraternity testament, speaks of 
“the responsibility of our Apostolical office’. It is this 
“responsibility” which impelled Benedict ‘‘to set before you 
his [Jerome’s] wonderful example and so promote the study of 
Holy Scripture in accordance with the teachings of our pred- 
ecessors, Leo XIII and Pius X”’. 

Mention is made, of course, of other church officers than the 
popes. Attention was called in a previous article to improve- 
ments made in the Confraternity version in the use of the 
term ‘‘presbyters” or the like at a number of places for the 
“priests” or “priesthood” of the Challoner-Rheims text.” 
Such a substituion was made, among other places, at Acts 
14:22 and James 5:14, where the original Rhemish notes 


11 “A Revision of a Revision”, pp. 74 f. 
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fulminate against the heretics or Protestants for not using the 
word “priests”. But these improvements in the text are offset 
by the “helps”. The Commentary informs us with reference to 
the meaning of the term ‘‘appointed’’, Acts 14:22, that “the 
Greek verb means literally ‘to choose by a show of hands,’ 
and is not restricted to ordination; but it has the force here 
of ordaining priests, as priests would be needed to carry on 
the religious services” (p. 391). In the note given in the New 
Testament on “presbyters’, James 5:14, we are told that 
the word is used ‘‘certainly here in the sense of ‘priests’ ”’. 
The Commentary likewise considers the ‘“‘presbyters of the 
Church” here to be ‘‘one of the priests” (p. 615). Of ‘‘pres- 
byterate’’ (I Tim. 4:14), the note in the New Testament says 
simply, ‘i. e., the priesthood’. The Glossary in the New 
Testament volume informs the reader regarding “‘presbyters”’ 
that ‘‘the present version so designates the elders of the various 
Christian churches. The term includes all those who were in 
authority in the early Christian communities, both priests 
and bishops” (p. 754). For further references to priests the 
reader might consult the notes in the New Testament volume 
on I Tim. 3:1; 6:12; I Pet. 5:1 and might consult the Com- 
mentary, pp. 467 f., 577, 579, 585 f., 625, 647, 648, 708. 

It is maintained in the note on ‘‘Deacons,”’ (N. T., I Tim. 
3:8), that “though this term is used in other places in the 
general sense of minister or servant, here it clearly refers to 
the sacramental office and order”’. 

The term “hierarchy” is not missing from the annotations. 
The note on I Thessalonians 5:12 in the New Testament vol- 
ume says that ‘‘the existence of a hierarchy is indicated’. 
I Timothy is said to presuppose ‘‘an ecclesiastical hierarchy... 
at Ephesus” (N. T., p. 582). 

A very great interest is naturally shown in the Confra- 
ternity testament and Commentary in the sacraments of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Penance is not neglected. It was 
remarked in a previous article that one of the most important 
advances of the Confraternity New Testament over the 
Rheims-Challoner is in its removal of ‘‘penance’” and ‘‘do 


For other references to officers of the church and to church govern- 
ment see N. T., Matt., 23:8-11; I Pet. 5:5; III John 9; Apoc. 2:1; and 
pp. 582, 602; and C., pp. 127 f., 138, 472, 507 f., 548, 585 f., 590. 
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penance”’ from the text."3 However, the concept of ‘‘penance’’, 
whether as a virtue or as a sacrament, has not been abandoned. 
Time and again the term is used in the Commentary. “Surely 
tends, etc.”’, at II Cor. 7:10, receives the following note: 
“Or ‘a repentance that is stedfast unto salvation,’ i.e., 
penance that ‘is not repented of’ (as it is in the Greek), but 
endures unto salvation” (p. 494). A comment on Apocalypse 
22:1-2 says that ‘‘the leaves which heal the nations represent 
the sacrament of Penance’’ (p. 683).™ 

Baptism receives a considerable amount of attention. We 
read of “our regeneration through Baptism” (C., p. 609). 
We are told that “unless a child is baptized, it cannot come to 
Christ’ (C., p. 132). It is ‘‘not a mere ceremony, as circum- 
cision: it directs man to walk in the newness of life...” 
(C., p. 623). 

In the original Rheims New Testament an extraordinary 
amount of attention is given to the Eucharist. Not nearly as 
much space is given to it in the Confraternity testament and 
Commentary, but it is by no means neglected. It is designated 
as a sacrifice, the actual body and blood of Christ (N. T., 
Acts 2:46; I Cor. 10:18-21; I Cor. 11:23-30; I Cor. 11:25; 
p. 756; and C. pp. 179, 304, 318 f., 467 f., 470, 605, 686, 696). 
It is held that ‘the chief purpose of the Christian assembly 
was to celebrate the Holy Eucharist” (C., p. 602). Confirma- 
tion, Orders,‘? Extreme Unction,'* and Matrimony” are not 
forgotten. Marriage is regarded as indissoluble and divorce 
is held to have been abrogated by our Lord (N. T., Mark 10:4; 
Matt. 5:32; 19:1-9; C., pp. 52f., 130, 131). Continence 
“practised in view of the kingdom of God’”’ is superior to 
married life (N. T., Matt. 19:10-12). Motherhood is never- 
theless said to be “‘sanctifying, though not the only means 


3 “A Revision of a Revision”’, p. 74. 

™ For other references to penance, whether or not to the sacrament, 
see C., pp. 73, 86, 301, 615, 631, 689, 710, 724. 

1s For other references to Baptism see N. T., Acts 13:12; Rom. 6:3; 
7:4, 5; II Cor. 5:5; Col. 2:9-15; I John 3:9; C., pp. 201, 218, 382, 457, 460, 
461, 511, 514, 522, 539, 610, 624, 629, 632, 683, 688. 

%6 See N. T., Acts 8:15; C., pp. 376, 382, 385, 396 f., 407, 639, 710. 

17 See C., pp. 472, 710. 

18 See N. T., James 5:14; C., pp. 614 f. 

19 See C., p. 704. 
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by which women may be sanctified and saved”’ (C., p. 574). 
Celibacy, if ‘‘“embraced for purely selfish motives, is not as 
good as matrimony” (C., p. 132). However, “celibacy for 
the kingdom of heaven’s sake...is better than the married 
state” (C., p. 132).?° 

Much is made of the ‘apostolic doctrine of Mary’s per- 
petual virginity” (N. T., Matt. 1:25). We are informed that 
the traditional interpretation of the last words of her question 
in Luke 1:34 is “since I shall not know man”’ and that it 
“argues from this that Mary had a vow or at least a firm 
resolution to remain a virgin forever’. We are further told 
that “in any case the fact of her perpetual virginity is abso- 
lutely certain, whatever might have been the state of her 
mind at this time” (C., p. 235). The note on Luke 1:34 in 
the New Testament says plainly and unconditionally: ‘“Mary 
did not doubt, as did Zachary, that the angel’s words would 
be fulfilled, but prudently inquired how this would be accom- 
plished, since she had firmly resolved to remain a virgin’. 
The note on Matthew 1:25 in the New Testament volume 
is careful to protect the reader from the impression which 
he might have derived from the words “‘till” and ‘‘firstborn”’ 
that Mary did not continue forever a virgin.” The “brethren” 
of Jesus are, of course, held to be ‘“‘relatives of Jesus, not 
blood brothers” (N.T., Mark 3:31; and see also N.T., 
pp. 642, 692; C., pp. 77, 320, 357, 506, 606, 649, 651, 653, 687). 
The term “‘sister’’, as well as ‘‘brother’’ is held to be used ‘“‘in 
a wide sense” (N.T., Mark 6:3). The phrase ‘‘the son of 
Mary” is categorically declared to designate ‘‘the only son 
of a widow” (N. T., Mark 6:3). Joseph, along with Mary, 
is credited with perpetual virginity. The Commentary in 
dealing with the phrase, ‘‘his brethren’, Matthew 12:46, says: 
“Many non-Catholics, reviving the heresy of Helvidius 
(about 380 A. D.), consider these ‘brethren and sisters’ of 
Jesus to be the later children of Joseph and Mary. This is 
contrary to the teaching of the Catholic Faith concerning 
the perpetual virginity of the Mother of God. The common 
opinion in the Eastern Church and also among Protestants 


20 See also N. T., I Cor. 9:5; C., pp. 131 f., 461 ff., 465, 575, 585. 
3t See also C., Luke 2:7, p. 239. 
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regards these ‘brethren’ as the children of Joseph by a pre- 
vious marriage... It is rightly rejected by Catholics, not 
only because it offends against the pious sentiment of the 
Church concerning St. Joseph, but also, because it contradicts 
the data of the New Testament in regard to at least some of 
these ‘brethren’ ”’ (p. 94). 

Mary is elevated in true Roman Catholic fashion. She is 
held to have been preserved from original sin. The note on 
“All have sinned’”’ at Romans 5:12 in the New Testament 
volume declares: “General statements such as this are to be 
understood with their obvious exceptions, and also with 
exceptions that can be established from other sources of 
revealed truth. Thus, obviously, Jesus Christ is an exception 
to this general statement. The Church, the official inter- 
preter of the Scriptures, teaches us also that in view of the 
future sufferings of Christ, His Blessed Mother was preserved 
from original sin.” It is claimed that Mary “was not obliged, 
strictly speaking’’ to make the ‘‘sacrifice for ‘sin,’ i. e., ritual 
uncleanness resulting from childbirth” (C., p. 241). In 
“spiritual relationship’”’ to our Lord we are told that ‘‘His 
Blessed Mother shared more perfectly than any other crea- 
ture’ (N. T., Luke 8:21). The Commentary asserts in dealing 
with John 2:4 that ‘‘Mary’s suggestion could not involve a 
fault”. The Commentary also instructs the reader in its note 
on Matthew 27:52 f. that ‘‘the rest of the New Testament 
seems to imply that Christ alone is ‘the firstborn from the 
dead’ (Col. J, 18) and that no one has risen or will rise in a 
glorified body before the Last Day (excepting, of course, 
our blessed Lady’s Assumption into heaven)’’ (p. 193). 
Mention is made of Mary’s “maternity over all Christians”’ 
(C., p. 357) and of prayer to her at a very early time in the 
history of the Church (C., p. 235). 

Attention might now be directed briefly to some other 
notes that may be of interest to the reader. In a previous 
article something was said about the fact that the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of justification finds expression in the notes 
of the Confraternity revision. The notes on Romans 1:17; 
3:21; 4:4; and 4:5 were quoted. Some other references bearing 


2a ‘A Revision of a Revision’, pp. 80 f. 
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on justification, faith, works, and grace might also be cited. 
The note in the New Testament volume on II Corinthians 4:17 
says: ‘‘This verse proves that the good works of the just on 
earth are meritorious of eternal life, as the Council of Trent 
teaches”. The Commentary asserts: ‘‘Justification is not 
something merely negative, the removal of that which makes 
us enemies of God; it is also positive, the infusing of sanctify- 
ing grace and all the wonderful gifts of the Holy Spirit coming 
and taking up His abode in the sanctified soul which then 
becomes the temple of God” (p. 375). 

Distinction is drawn between what is “obligatory for all’’ 
and “counsels of perfection’’, and a Scriptural basis is found 
for the ‘‘three traditional vows of religious life” (C., pp. 133 f.). 
Luke 10:42 is said to be the ‘‘classical text for proving the 
superiority of the contemplative life over the active life” 
(C., p. 262). A Christian asceticism, characterized by “‘other- 
worldliness’’, is recognized (C., p. 520). 

The comments given in the Confraternity volumes on 
John 10:29 remind one of the Rhemish annotation on that 
verse, which attacks Calvin’s autotheism. The New Testa- 
ment volume says: ‘‘What.. . 1s greater than all: this gift may 
have been Christ’s power, the work of redemption, or the 
flock itself. Generally, however, it is understood to be Christ’s 
divine nature. It is taken in this sense by the Lateran Council. 
Cf. Commentary.”” The Commentary remarks: ‘“The Greek 
text reads ‘My Father... is greater,’ though the text of the 
Vulgate has good support in the MSS. What my Father has 
given me: interpretations vary. Some hold that the gift is the 
divine nature; others, the divine power of Christ. The former 
is the general opinion. The Fourth Lateran Council (Den- 
zinger 432) cites this text in defining that ‘the Father by 
generating the Son from eternity gave to Him His own 
nature’ ’’ (p. 331). 

Statements dealing with the atonement express a uni- 
versalistic view of its design (See N. T., Heb. 9:28; C., pp. 
138 f., 298 f., 492, 508, 593, 594, 601). On the meaning of 
“the elect’’ see C., p. 149. We are told that the term has 


23 See also N. T., John 12:39; Rom. 3:20; 9:14, 16, 17; I Cor. 7:29; II 
Cor. 10:4f.; Eph. 1:5; Phil. 3:18; II Tim. 1:9; Heb. 6:10; C., pp. 306 f., 
420 ff., 488 f., 511, 514, 516, 540, 611, 615, 628 f., 647, 703. 
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“nothing to do with the Calvinistic idea of predestination”’, 
that ‘sometimes it is used as entirely synonymous with ‘the 
called,’ ”’ and that in Matthew 22:14 it is used of “those who 
of their own free will co-operate with grace’’. 

Roman Catholic eschatological views come to expression. 
Limbo is not forgotten ;4 purgatory finds mention.’ 

More evidence could be presented of the Roman Catholic 
character of the notes in the Confraternity New Testament 
and the Commentary; but we have quite enough for our pur- 
poses. It is manifest that the reader is not offered the New 
Testament alone in the Confraternity revision. The New 
Testament has been placed in a distinctively Roman Catholic 
setting. It is not supposed to speak alone. The interpreta- 
tions of the Roman Catholic Church, which do violence to 
its pure teaching, are presented to the reader. If he reads 
piously and with docility, if he desires the indulgences which 
the Church offers him, he must accept the authoritative 
judgments about the New Testament which the Church has 
made. . 


In our studies in the Confraternity New Testament it has 
appeared that the Confraternity revision is based on a Latin 
text superior to that followed by the Challoner-Rheims 
version, a text considerably closer than that of the official 
Clementine Vulgate to the original Vulgate of Jerome and 
nearer also to the original Greek. We have found, however, 
that the Latin text followed was not so close to the text of 
Jerome as it is possible to attain, that there have been some 
unwillingness to disturb sufficiently the previous English 
version, an unnecessary deferring of final decisions on certain 
verses, and a willingness to concede authority to the Pope 
in textual criticism, a concession involving the recognition 
of a false authoritarianism in textual matters. But even 
though the basic text of the Confraternity New Testament 
is more nearly the text of Jerome than was that of its pred- 
ecessors, and even though it is closer to the original Greek 
text than their text was, we have also had to recognize the 


24 See N. T., Luke 23:43; Acts 2-24; I Pet. 3:18; 4:6; C., pp. 193, 327, 
623, 624. 
as See N. T., I Cor. 3:15; C., pp. 92, 709. 
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fact that the Confraternity testament is still, like its pred- 
ecessors, a secondary translation. It is a translation of a 
translation, and is not made directly from the best Greek 
text which we can reconstruct today; and although a con- 
siderable effort has been made to reduce the loss involved in 
the use of the Latin Vulgate as the basic text, some unneces- 
sary loss has remained for which there can be no compensation. 

We have seen also that the Confraternity revisers have 
accomplished much in the removal of Latin elements, techni- 
cal terms, and archaic or obsolete expressions, that they 
have succeeded to a large extent in making the language of 
their revision clear, simple, and up-to-date. Much can be 
said in commendation of the effort made by the Confraternity 
revisers to be accurate in their translation, and to read the 
Latin in the light of the Greek original. They have indeed 
allowed themselves a greater degree of freedom than those 
who formed our Protestant Revised Version of 1881 were 
willing to take and considerably more than Challoner granted 
himself. They have been disposed at times to permit inter- 
pretation to influence translation to a greater extent than is 
to be found in Challoner or in our Revised Version. Some 
improvements can yet be made in this phase of their work. 

We have observed finally that perhaps the most important 
thing that can be said about the Confraternity New Testa- 
ment is that it is in a sense a Roman Catholic testament. 
It is a very meritorious and successful sectarian work, well 
suited to our times. Evidence of its Roman Catholic charac- 
ter can, of course, be seen in the way in which its basic text 
was formed, in the adoption of the Latin Vulgate rather than 
the Greek text as the basis for the translation, in the trans- 
lation itself, but, above all, evidences of this fact have been 
observed in the annotations, in the various helps, in the 
setting provided for the New Testament in the text volume 
and in the Commentary. The text has too often been obscured 
for the Roman Catholic reader by its surroundings; he is too 
often liable to hear more distinctly the voice of the Church 
of Rome than the voice of the apostles. Would that his Church 
had permitted the New Testament to speak, unhampered, 
unobscured, and uncontradicted, to him. Would that she 
had offered him a New Testament without sectarian trap- 
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pings, which could speak unhindered with the voice of genuine 
catholicity. Yet even though she has not done this, even 
though the Confraternity New Testament, like its predeces- 
sors, attempts to place the New Testament in a Roman 
Catholic frame, we may nevertheless hope that some truth 
will find its way to the reader’s soul. It is to be hoped that 
some readers of this Roman Catholic testament will discover 
that the New Testament is not a Roman Catholic book. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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Shirley Jackson Case: The Origins of Christian Supernaturalism. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press. 1946. vii, 239. $3.00. 


This book is an abridged edition of a book published in 1929 under the 
title Experience with the Supernatural in Early Christian Times plus a 
chapter in which its author makes explicit what in his larger volume he 
had left largely to inference, namely, his conviction that only a desuper- 
naturalized version of Christianity can meet the need of those abreast of 
modern knowledge. 

The occasion of this particular book — apart from the fact that the 
former edition is.out of print — is the revival of interest in supernatural- 
ism in recent years. Dr. Case speaks of it as a “‘vigorous’’ revival, doubtless 
with Neo-orthodoxy in mind. It is not surprising that he should be exer- 
cised over this revival, not to mention its continued stress on the part of 
the traditionally orthodox, in view of the many books and numerous 
monographs he has written to combat it. It is hardly too much to say 
that the dominant motif of his learned efforts for some thirty or forty 
years has been to commend a non-supernatural conception of Christianity. 
Now in his seventy-fifth year, still of the opinion that the supernatural 
is outmoded, he naturally views with concern this revived rather than 
decreased interest in what, during his many years as professor in the 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago, and later (since his retire- 
ment from that school in 1938) as dean of the School of Religion at Lake- 
land, Florida, he has striven to eliminate from ‘“‘Christian”’ thinking. 

The purpose of this book, as already intimated, is to point out not only 
that the supernatural does not belong to the essence of Christianity but 
that the continued use of this category in interpreting Christianity is 
outmoded for those in touch with modern knowledge. Our author does 
not hold that the supernatural is inherent in and inseparable from Chris- 
tianity as those calling themselves Christians have all but universally 
done — at least until the rise of the empirico-scientific world and life view 
in the eighteenth century, which professes to explain the entire world, 
including man and religion and morality, without the aid of any super- 
natural factor, wholly from resident forces and according to unvarying 
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laws. Hence he does not think that the question of the origin of Christian 
supernaturalism is bound up with the question of the origin of Christianity 
itself. The technique that he employs to get rid of the supernatural that 
has been associated with Christianity throughout its history is that of the 
functional psychologists, more broadly speaking of the pragmatic phi- 
losphers. He does not minimize the part that belief in the supernatural 
has played in the history of Christianity in the past. He maintains in fact 
that Christianity would never have become the prevailing faith in our 
western world if it had not been interpreted and commended in terms of 
the supernatural. For while he holds that Christianity according to its 
original genius is simply a “moral and spiritual way of life’’ he maintains 
at the same time that it had to make its way in a world that was steeped 
in the supernatural to such a degree that if presented in its purity it would 
not have obtained a hearing. “Christian supernaturalism’’, we are told, 
“arose to serve a functional need in the course of the new religion’s expan- 
sion within its particuar environment and in relation to characteristic 
modes of thinking prevalent in that day” (pp. 233 f.). Previously he had 
written: “As a means of defending Christianity against its critics, or of 
presenting it appealingly to prospective converts, the assertion of its 
unique otherworldly validity was the most powerful apologetic that could 
be imagined. This was the only effective technique available for evaluat- 
ing the superior significance of a religion in a day when the world of nature 
was thought to be narrowly bounded and closely overshadowed by an 
upper world inaccessible to men except by the eye of faith’’ (p. 221). 


The bulk of the book is taken up with a survey of the supernaturalism 
of the Jewish and gentile worlds, particularly of the gentile world, in which 
Christianity had to make its way—a survey that makes clear that 
Dr. Case has spared no pains to acquaint himself with everything known 
in this connection — and with showing, to his own satisfaction at lest, 
the sources from which Christianity obtained its supernaturalism. ‘In 
less than four hundred years of historical development’’, he concludes, 
“Christianity had acquired a full supernatural equipment. No area of 
Jewish or gentile thinking was left uninvaded. Every form of supernatural 
belief current in the environment was revised or transformed and supple- 
mented to serve the purposes of the new religion. Its doctrines, its ritual 
practices, its ecclesiastical institution, and its claims to supremacy over 
its rivals were fortified by an abundant display of divine interference in 
human affairs. The fanciful flights of the imagination, the rational pro- 
cesses of the mind, and the observational activities of the senses were all 
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subjected to the ideal of a divinely revealed truth. Otherwise they were 
not to be tolerated within Christianity” (p. 220). 

It is obvious that the particular method employed by Dr. Case to get 
rid of the supernatural will be acceptable only to those to whom his func- 
tional psychology is acceptable. If our psychological processes in general 
are to be regarded as primarily activities having utility in adjusting our- 
selves to our environment, it is open to us to maintain that the super- 
naturalism of Christianity has been obtained from its environment in the 
course of its historical development after the manner alleged. But unless 
such is the case, unless truthfulness and usefulness are to be identified, 
it seems clear that such a representation involves a false reading of history. 
No doubt such a representation may contain an element of truth. We 
are not concerned to deny that some aspects of the supernaturalism that 
have been associated with Christianity have had some such origin, but 
on any other assumption than that of the functional psychologists and the 
pragmatic philosophers it is not at all plausible that it affords an explana- 
tion of such supernaturalism as a whole. 

The basic error in Dr. Case’s representation is that it proceeds through- 
out on a fatally inadequate conception of what Christianity is. He defines 
Christianity as simply a manner of life. ‘The original genius of Chris- 
tianity as a moral and spiritual way of life’, he tells us in his Preface, 
‘is seen to have been gradually overlaid with a veneer of otherworldly 
imagery that obscured the fundamental nature of the new religion.” It is 
true that Christianity is a way of life but it is not simply a way of life. It 
is a way of life that is founded upon a message with regard to Jesus Christ 
as Lord and Saviour and which is neither reasonable nor practicable apart 
from the truthfulness of that message. This means that supernaturalism 
is not something that Christianity has acquired in the course of history 
but rather that it is something that was inherent in and inseparable from 
Christianity from the very beginning. In proving, or rather attempting 
to prove, by the employment of a functional psychology and a radical 
criticism of the primary sources plus much strained exegesis that the 
supernatural does not enter into the very substance of Christianity, 
Dr. Case has, as it were, sawed off the limb on which he himself is sitting 
or at least would fain believe he is sitting. He would fain believe that in 
explaining away the supernaturalism of Christianity he is rendering Chris- 
tianity a service. As a matter of fact, were he successful in this, he would 
have shown that the time has come to discard Christianity altogether. 
Christianity is through-and-through a supernatural religion — to such a 
degree does the supernatural enter into its essence that we might as well 
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suppose that we could have a circle apart from circularity or a triangle in 
which the sum of its angles do not equal two right angles as suppose that 
we can have anything rightly called Christianity from which the super- 
natural is absent. If then our author is right in thinking that the category 
of the supernatural has lost its significance with the advance of knowledge, 
it follows—he to the contrary notwithstanding — that Christianity 
itself has lost its significance, except for those “who have given little or 
no heed to modern knowledge of nature”. Be that as it may, the question 
of the origin of Christian supernaturalism is one with the origin of Chris- 
tianity itself. Hence the choice is, and ever will be, not between a super- 
natural and a non-supernatural Christianity but between a supernatural 
Christianity and no Christianity at all. 


SAMUEL G. CRAIG 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


John C. Bennett: Christian Ethics and Social Policy. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1946. .xi, 132. $2.00. 


John C. Bennett, formerly of Auburn Theological Seminary and the 
Pacific School of Religion, and now Professor of Christian Theology and 
Ethics at Union Theological Seminary in New York, has long been known 
as an ardent and able exponent of the so-called social gospel. He has 
several books on that theme to his credit. The volume under review, an 
expansion of the Richard lectures which he delivered in 1945 at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, is his latest. 

Is this just another book on the somewhat trite theme of the social 
gospel? By no means. Its preparation and publication are fully justified 
by its refreshing contemporaneity. Not only does it deal with such war 
and post-war problems as obliteration bombing, the impracticability of 
consistent pacifism, and the ascendancy of state totalitarianism in general 
and Russian Communism in particular. It is contemporaneous in a more 
advanced sense. Bennett confesses that the social gospel of, roughly 
speaking, the.first third of the present century was in important respects 
in error. Its failings were brought to light simultaneously by significant 
events in the second world war and by the theology of such men as Karl 
Barth, Emil Brunner, Nicolas Berdyaev, William Temple, Reinhold 
Niebuhr and Paul Tillich. Not that Bennett has turned ‘‘Barthian’’, but 
the self-styled new orthodoxy as well as the war has taught him something. 
The depravity of human nature and of modern man in particular has been 
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strikingly exposed. And so it has been demonstrated that the preachers 
of the social gospel were far too optimistic. Bennett rates Walter Rauschen- 
busch ‘‘one of the wisest men in the American Church”’ of his day but 
admits that he was sadly mistaken when he wrote in 1912: ‘‘The largest 
and hardest part of the work of Christianizing the social order has been 
done”. “‘Now”’, says Bennett, “we live in a world that is appalled by the 
horrors of the war and of its aftermath, with more baffling problems than 
our fathers could have imagined, and we are haunted by fears of an even 
greater catastrophe” (pp. 89 f.). 

Christian Ethics and Social Policy is an attempt at a new and up-to-date 
appraisal of the task of the Christian community with reference to the 
problems of society. This appraisal is made with laudable care. Much 
space — perhaps half the book— is devoted to the discussion of the 
serious difficulties besetting him who would frame a Christian social policy 
for our day and to the criticism of erroneous strategies which various 
Christian groups have adopted regarding the problems of society. It is 
evident that under the sobering influence of the recent war and the dialec- 
tic theology, Bennett has made up his mind not to jump to conclusions. 
But, while he has definitely veered away from the superficial optimism 
of the social gospel of past decades, he has by no means succumbed to 
complete pessimism. Of two things he is very certain. One is that the 
present world situation has accentuated the necessity of bringing Christian 
ethics to bear on social problems. The other is that even now it is possible 
to devise a worth-while, though not comprehensive, strategy for the 
proper application of Christian ethics to social policy. 

In fact, Bennett presents such a strategy. He does so under five heads. 
1. “The Christian should be controlled by Christian faith and ethics in the 
motives that prompt him to make his decisions” (p. 61). This means among 
other things that the motive of self-interest is insufficient. We should 
help distressed nations because Christian ethics require this and not 
merely because doing so will redound to the good of our own country. 
2. “The Christian may find guidance in making social decisions from the 
self-criticism that is encouraged by Christian humility” (pp. 65f.). For 
instance, when criticizing Russia’s unconscionable domination over its 
neighbors, we may not forget that we ourselves have more than once 
assumed control of foreign territory in which we had a strategic interest. 
3. “Everything that they [Christians] do should be kept under the criticism of 
Christian love’ (p. 71). Therefore, however difficult it may be to draw 
a line between permissible and forbidden methods of warfare, the Chris- 
tian will find it morally intolerable to draw no line at all. 4. ‘The Christian 
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ethic guides us in determining the goals which represent the purpose of God 
for our time’’ (p. 76). That is, while there are problems for which we have 
no authoritative solution for all time, it may yet be clear what God would 
have us do in our day and age concerning such problems. For example, 
Bennett does not dare to assert that only the democratic form of govern- 
ment has divine approval, but he does see good reasons why Christians 
should move toward democracy as a goal. 5. As Christians we should 
“attempt to counteract some of the consequences of what we must do as citizens 
or in some official capacity by action of another kind” (p. 85). The judge 
who is compelled in his official capacity to condemn a defendant may 
yet as a Christian let him know that, to quote Brunner, “ ‘in the spirit 
of solidarity he bears his guilt with him’ "’ (p. 86). 

Not only for individual Christians does Bennett have a program of 
social activity; he has one for the Christian church as well. He takes 
American Protestant churches to task for being ‘‘class Churches” (p. 96). 
Pointedly he tells the church that “it teaches the equal dignity of all men 
before God, . . . but its practices are very much like the practices of hotels” 
(p. 97). But he also deals constructively with the social task of the church. 
Both directly and indirectly the church must influence society. And its 
direct influence should be exerted both through the activity of its mem- 
bers in their various vocations and as citizens and through direct action 
with reference to such specific matters as, for example, ‘‘the mobilization 
of Christian opinion in favor of the San Francisco Charter” (pp. 113 f.). 


Bennett admits that the older social gospel which had its heyday in the 
first three decades of the twentieth century ‘‘appeared in the context of 
theological assumptions that were vulnerable and that are now dated” 
(p. 2). That is indeed a heartening confession, but it does not mean that 
Bennett’s theology has undergone a radical change. Let no one think 
that he has been converted from Modernism to Calvinism. He has not 
even traveled the short distance from the old Modernism to the new Mod- 
ernism which is popularly known as Barthianism. To be sure, he has 
gained a somewhat deeper insight into human depravity, and this insight 
could hardly help coloring his theology generally, but his theology has 
undergone no basic change whatever. He is still very much of a modernist 
in his theology and, since one’s theology is bound to determine one’s 
ethics, in his ethics also. 

Bennett does not acknowledge the Bible as the one and only infallible 
rule of faith and practice. In fact, he definitely rejects the Bible as the 
authoritative standard of truth and goodness. More than once he charges 
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Paul with denying unqualifiedly in Romans thirteen the right of Chris- 
tians to rebel against their government, and he berates the apostle for 
this alleged denial (e. g., p. 6). Bennett characterizes this age as one of 
“expectation of large scale revolutionary change in society and the con- 
sequent realization that no existing social structure is so secure that we 
can say that it was ordained by God” (p. 2). Obviously he regards the 
insecurity of a social structure as evidence that it was not ordained of 
God and conversely the security of a social structure as proof that it was 
divinely ordained. But thus the proof of divine approval is sought in his- 
tory, not in the Bible. Success is made the test of virtue. Speaking of the 
atomic bomb Bennett says that on the surface it seems clear that its use 
‘is in all circumstaces so destructive in its consequences that the Christian 
can have nothing to do with its manufacture or use’. However, he goes 
on to argue that possibly the distribution of atomic bombs all over the 
world might have the consequence of scaring nations out of its use. Then 
he asks: “If a Christian should come to the conclusion that this is so, 
can he ignore all such consequences and become an absolutist even 
about the manufacture and use of atomic bombs?” (p. 27). How clear 
that he would in this instance settle an ethical problem in the light of 
“‘consequences”’ rather than in the light of the Word of God. When Bennett 
asserts that the Protestant has no right to assert his belief in “the import- 
ance of private property for the welfare of both the individual and soci- 
ety ...as an inevitable conclusion of Christian ethics” (p. 35), one cannot 
help wondering whether he has ever made a serious study of Holy Scripture, 
particularly of its teaching of the image of God in man, in its bearing on 
the subject of private property. And when Bennett says that the moral 
wisdom of Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics “is already an important part 
of the Christian tradition’’ (p. 40), even he who holds that because of the 
common grace of God unregenerate men have virtues of a kind must 
demur and insist that the Christian ethic is based squarely and in final 
analysis solely on the inspired Word of God. 

Bennett’s rejection of the Bible as the infallible rule of faith and life 
is his basic error. It accounts for numerous other fallacies in his concep- 
tion of Christian ethics. A few may be named. 

Again and again Bennett speaks of the “‘purpose’”’ of God rather than 
of the law of God as the Christian's guide (e. g., pp. 65, 76). But the pur- 
pose of God is His secret will, while the law of God is His will as revealed 
to men. The purpose of God comes to light — prophecy aside — as it is 
unfolded in history, and we can have knowledge of it only after events 
comprised within it have occurred. But the law of God was clearly declared 
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many centuries ago and has been recorded in Scripture. At best, men can 
only guess at God’s purpose for the future. How then can it serve as a 
rule for their lives? Besides, the attempt to substitute the divine purpose 
for the divine law may easily lead to sin. It may well be God’s purpose to 
sanctify my neighbor through tribulation, but that does not make it my 
duty, when I surmise this purpose, to contribute to his trials. God pur- 
posed that His Son should die on the cross, but the men who participated 
in the realization of that purpose were dreadfully guilty. 

Bennett makes the strange error — which was so frequently made by 
the preachers of the older social gospel — of failing to distinguish sharply 
between moral evil or sin and physical evil or sin’s consequences. First 
he says: “If individuals are sacrificed as soldiers or as the helpless victims 
of blockades or bombing, this can only be justified if we are driven by the 
evidence to the conclusion that any alternative policy would lead to the 
sacrifice of individual persons on an even greater scale’. He hastens to 
add: “At no point will the Christian cease to regard these means, that 
are destructive of persons, as evil’. That he has in mind moral evil be- 
comes clear from the next sentence: ‘‘The enormity of this evil will weigh 
upon him continually” (p. 75). But by what right may it be said that for 
one to do injury to his fellow is in every instance sin? Is it wrong to ex- 
clude forcibly from one’s home a would-be intruder? Closely bound up 
with this fallacy is the truly naive notion that at times one is compelled 
to choose between two evils and consequently sinning becomes inevitable. 
“The literature of Christian resistance in Europe under the Nazis’’, we 
are told, ‘‘is full of references to this problem of the lesser evil that at times 
seems to be commanded. How was it possible to resist without being 
ready to lie and to kill? This would be more obviously necessary when 
one had to choose between allowing other individuals to become victims 
of the Gestapo and defending them by deceit or violence” (p. 26). But 
surely, no one who bows before the authority of Scripture will make the 
sweeping assertion that deception and killing are always to be condemned. 
According to Holy Writ they may well become duties. God Himself 
commanded King Saul to slay the Amalekites and, when he failed to slay 
all of them, rejected him from being king (I Sam. 15:3, 26). Rahab, who 
protected the Israelitish spies by deception, is numbered among the heroes 
of faith in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews (Josh. 2:1-7; Heb. 11:31). 
Again it was God Himself who instructed Joshua to lay an ambush for 
the city of Ai (Josh. 8:2). 

In spite of the deeper insight which he has gained into human depravity 
Bennett fails to distinguish with any degree of sharpness between the 
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ethics of the regenerate and the ethics of the unregenerate. He says: “If 
there is anything that is clear about human nature it is that its deepest 
drives are to love and to evoke the love of others” (p. 21). But Scripture 
describes unregenerate men as “haters of God’”’ (Rom. 1:30) and as “hating 
one another” (Tit. 3:3). Bennett does not refer to regenerate men only 
when he says: “There are high levels on which the struggle for justice or 
for particular visions of the kingdom of God are the prevailing motives 
of men” (p. 21). But Christ asserted: ‘Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God” (John 3:3). 
The note, at the conclusion of the book, on ‘‘Christian Ethics and the 
Ethics of Natural Law” is quite correct in maintaining the existence of a 
moral law of nature that can be known apart from special revelation. 
Paul teaches this in Romans two, and Calvinists have subsumed it under 
their doctrine of common grace. But Bennett gives no evidence of realiz- 
ing that the difference between saving grace and common grace and hence 
also the difference between Christian ethics and the ethics of natural law 
are qualitative ones. In other words, he fails to place in different categories 
the good done by the Christian and the good done by the non-Christian. 
It seems not to have occurred to him that only he who loves his neighbor 
because he loves God is really keeping the second table of God’s law, and 
that the Christian alone of all men can and does love God. 

Must one conclude that Bennett’s latest book contains but little Chris- 
tian teaching? By no means. On the contrary, much more than a little 
of its content deserves the hearty approval of every Christian. Its very 
insistence that the Christian church is in sacred duty bound to apply 
Christian ethics to the social problems of our day is thoroughly Christian. 
Bennett is altogether right in rejecting the position of Paul Althaus, a 
German theologian, who said during the recent war that Christianity has 
no inclination whatever ‘‘ ‘to control or censure the political life in the 
name of Jesus and the Gospels’ ”’ (See p. 53). 

A great many of Bennett’s specific applications, too, are Scriptural 
and hence Christian. How obviously Christian is the assertion that 
“Christian love...is the actual content of obedience to God” (p. 61). 
It is in perfect harmony with our Lord’s well-known summary of the law 
of God (Matt. 22:37-40). The treatment of the thorny problem of the 
relation of church and state, although brief, is excellent. It is said: “The 
separation of Church and state stands for very important truths but it 
is dangerous as a dogma or as a slogan unless carefully defined. It is 
obvious that, if Christianity is a religion that is concerned with history 
and if Christian ethics are relevant to the whole of life, the spheres of 
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Church and state overlap in important ways.”’ Two necessary things for 
which the separation of church and state stands are said to be the freedom 
of the church from control by the state and the safeguarding of the nation 
from the monopolistic position of any one church (pp. 93 f.). How splen- 
did a sentence is this one: “The existence of the Church as a community 
within the larger community, as a community that does not owe its exist- 
ence to the state and that does not limit its loyalty to the nation, but 
which in all of its worship and teaching acknowledges the sovereignty of 
God, is a protection against totalitarianism” (p. 103). Worthy of the 
most ardent Calvinist is the following: “‘A Church that ceases to be God- 
centered, that does not mediate the distinctively Christian gospel, that 
does not meet the deeper levels of human need, that does not have an 
ultimate faith that transcends all success and failure of social policy — 
such a Church may be used for a time to promote this or that social cause 
but it will become secularized”’ (p. 104). And one can hardly help applaud- 
ing Bennett’s denunciation of Communism for ‘“‘its tendency . . . to justify 
any means that is deemed necessary” (p. 73), even though one may 
not agree —as this reviewer certainly does not — that the Christian 
who sanctions war makes the same error “within a limited context” 
(p. 75). 

On the one hand it is clear that Bennett has rejected the Bible as the 
sole and infallible determinant of Christian ethics. On the other hand it 
is also true that he has by no means broken completely with Christian 
tradition based upon the Bible. Thus it has come about that his latest 
book is a mixture of iron and clay. To change the metaphor, Christian 
Ethics and Social Policy, like so many other Modernist works of our day, 
is an attempt to salvage the fruits of Christianity after destroying its 
roots. Such attempts cannot long succeed. Today they may be con- 
certed, tomorrow they will be desperate, soon they must prove futile. 

That this attempt of Bennett’s is approaching futility appears in the 
fact that he has all but missed the very heart of the matter under discus- 
sion. In a mere footnote the reader is told that Barth has recently ‘‘de- 
veloped a ‘Christological’ conception of the state, which means that the 
state itself is under the lordship of Christ ...’’ (p. 56). To say nothing 
of the fact that this Christological conception of the state was developed 
by the Reformed theology long before the advent of Karl Barth, one can 
hardly help marveling at Bennett’s failure to take the hint. Why did he 
not approach from the angle of the Kingship of Christ the whole problem 
confronting him? He has done nothing of the kind. Of course, Christ is 
head of the state. He is head of all of society. Did He not declare: “‘All 
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power is given unto me in heaven and in earth’”’ (Matt. 28:18)? Does not 
Scripture say that God “hath put all things under his feet, and gave him 
to be the head over all things to the church” (Eph. 1:22)? He is “the 
prince of the kings of the earth’”’ (Rev. 1:5). This was his reward for the 
travail of His soul, for God spoke: “Therefore will I divide him a portion 
with the great, and he shall divide the spoil with the strong; because he 
hath poured out his soul unto death” (Isa. 53:12). The one way in which 
the Christian church may contribute to the welfare of society is by the 
proclamation of Christ crucified, resurrected and ascended to the right 
hand of God. It must preach Christ as Saviour of the world and Lord of 
all. His will, as revealed in His Word, is law for both the individual and 
society. The only hope for society lies in its recognition of the totalitarian 
Christ. 
R. B. Kurrer 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


J. Gresham Machen: What Is Faith? Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company. 1946. 263. $2.50. 


If one of the grounds for terming a book a classic is that it deals with 
perennial problems of human thought and life, then Dr. Machen’s work 
may be termed a classic. But unlike other works so denominated in the 
fields of philosophy and secular literature this volume not only deals with 
questions concretely but also presents the answers with finality. One 
senses the complete sincerity of the writer when he asserts that ‘‘a revival 
of the Christian religion ... . will deliver mankind from its present bond- 
age, and like the great revival of the sixteenth century will bring liberty 
to mankind’”’ (p. 18). Undoubtedly the reason for this certitude is the 
author’s resting of his argument upon the Scriptures and the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible known as the Reformed Faith. For his doctrine is that 
of the Bible, salvation by grace. Of this he writes, “The very centre and 
core of the whole Bible is the doctrine of the grace of God — the grace of 
God which depends not one whit upon anything that is in man, but is 
absolutely undeserved, resistless and sovereign. The theologians of the 
Church can be placed in an ascending scale according as they have grasped 
with less or greater clearness that one great central doctrine, that doctrine 
that gives consistency to all the rest; and Christian experience also depends 
for its depth and for its power upon the way in which that blessed doc- 
trine is cherished in the depths of the heart” (pp. 173 f.). 
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Thoroughly convinced of this fundamental of Christianity the author 
sets out to give an exposition of faith. In doing so he inveighs against 
tendencies which disparage the intellectual aspect of the religious life, for 
example, pragmatism which conceives of theology as not intended to be 
permanently and objectively true but merely as a convenient symbol in 
which in this generation a mystic experience is represented. The only 
alternative to a non-doctrinal religion is skepticism. Faith must be 
grounded in knowledge. And the knowledge in which it is grounded is 
that revelation of God in-Holy Writ. ‘The knowledge of God is regarded 
by the Bible as involved in faith and as the necessary prerequisite of faith. 
We can trust God, according to the Bible, because He has revealed Him- 
self as trustworthy. The knowledge that God has graciously given us of 
Himself is the basis of our confidence in Him; the God of the Bible is One 
whom it is reasonable to trust” (p. 52). 

Through seven lucid chapters Dr. Machen discusses the knowledge of 
God revealed in the Scriptures, the Christian-theistic position, the view 
of Christ given in the gospels unmarred by radical criticism, the law of 
God which convicts of sin and leads to faith, the saving work of Christ, 
justification by faith alone received as a result of the sovereign work of 
the Spirit of God in the sinner’s heart, good works as produced by a living 
faith, and faith as leading to knowledge of the future life and of things in 
this present life unknown except by Divine revelation. By means of apt 
illustrations these Christian doctrines are applied to many spheres of life. 
Indeed, little of practical import for modern-day Christians seems to be 
left untouched by the author’s discerning mind and pen. The discussion 
of such matters as public school education and collectivism should stimu- 
late the minds of present-day believers. For if these abuses were seen by 
Dr. Machen to be trends dangerous to the Christian church two decades 
ago, how much more pertinent should the observations of this book be 
today. 

The publishers of this work have done the Christian public a service 
in re-issuing this volume, first published in 1925. If it could be said of 
theologians and ministers of that day, that they fought their intellectual 
battles in what Dr. Francis L. Patton called ‘‘a condition of low visibility”’, 
and if Dr. Machen’s argument set forth in these pages met the great need 
of bringing men back to a realization of the factual basis of Christianity, 
then it may be held with equal confidence that this work is the antidote 
to the efforts of present-day theologians who seek to unloose the Christian 
faith from its moorings in history. 

To those who have never read this book the reviewer would recommend 
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it as refreshing and stimulating food for thought, and to those who have 
already profited from the perusal of it he would testify to the value of 
rereading it. Its eye to discover modern error is not dimmed nor its force 
to overcome that error abated. 
LeRoy B. OLIVER 
Middletown, Delaware. 


William Alva Gifford: The Story of the Faith: a survey of Christian his- 
tory for the undogmatic. New York: Macmillan. 1946. xiii, 622. $5.00. 


The title of this book should at the outset give us a clear understanding 
of what the author is attempting to do. He wishes to outline the history 
of Christianity undogmatically, following the facts whithersoever they 
may lead. He thus professedly cuts himself completely loose from any 
doctrinal presuppositions, and from all denominational bias. In so doing, 
Dr. Gifford is endeavouring to give us in a few words the approach adopted 
by his own denomination, The United Church of Canada, to most prob- 
lems. Dogmatism is to be eschewed, while the facts, the brute facts are 
to be followed without fear or favour. 

In adopting this approach Dr. Gifford has taken on something of a 
man-sized job. He attempts to cover the whole of Christian history, and 
we can be grateful that he considers the Old Testament as part of this 
general development and as part of the historic phenomenon known as 
Christianity. In attempting such a large order all in the space of one 
book of 622 pages, however, it is natural that we cannot expect much in 
the way of learned discussions of problems; nor can we look for much in 
the way of the results of original research. The author must depend 
mainly upon the work of other men, and that he has is abundantly appar- 
ent. If he had added a more extensive bibliography to his work, it would 
have enabled us to evaluate his source material a little more accurately, 
but he has not done this. Therefore, we must admit that this book while 
interestingly written, does not really add anything to our knowledge. It 
is fundamentally a popular work for popular consumption. 

At this point, however, we must point out that one of Dr. Gifford’s 
biggest problems in writing such a work, and one which he has not solved, 
is the problem of the philosophy of history, and in particular the phi- 
losophy of Christian history. A man may make a study of some small 
minute point in history without revealing much of his own philosophy, 
although he will have one nevertheless. The historian, on the other hand, 
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who tries to cover not merely a few years, but at least four thousand years 
of history, cannot possibly escape from revealing his point of view. Nor 
can he fail to allow his point of view, whatever it may be, to influence his 
approach and his interpretations. In fact one is very much inclined to 
suspect that, when he covers so much time in so little space, Dr. Gifford’s 
“Story of the Faith’? becames rather “The Story of Dr. Gifford’s 
Faith”. 
For this reason, when the author declared his work to be for the ‘‘undog- 
matic” he did well. The fact of the matter is, the reader must be un- 
dogmatic if he is to be willing to swallow all of Dr. Gifford’s dogmatism. 
This work is full of dogmatism, dogmatism which is clear and outspoken. 
For instance we have this statement: ‘‘Moses had had an extraordinary 
religious experience, that led him to enter into an exclusive covenant with 
Jehovah, or Yahweh, a storm god of Midian”’ (p. 2). Or we have the ex 
cathedra statement on page 15 to the effect that “It is unlikely that Moses 
was a monotheist, or even consciously looking towards monotheism”’. 
In like manner we find the doctrine of the Virgin Birth rejected in a four 
line foot-note, while we are just as dogmatically told concerning Christ’s 
death that “‘Christian theology was to find the explanation in the sacri- 
ficial system of Judaism; his death was to be the one grand sacrifice that 
would meet the Divine requirements forever. It is almost certain that 
Jesus himself did not think so” (p. 76). One could quote statement after 
statement, throughout the whole work, which reveals the same point of 
view, the same basic dogma as the norm of interpretation. Unless one 
is prepared to accept a completely Unitarian position he would have to 
be completely undogmatic to accept Dr. Gifford’s views, for Dr. Gifford 
is himself by no means undogmatic. His dogmatism is patent to anyone 
who cares to read even the first paragraph of this work. 

For this reason it is not strange that we find the first two chapters, 
dealing with the period down to Christ, are completely naturalistic in 
their outlook. The opening sentence of the first chapter reveals this when 
it starts with the axiom that “Great religions have their source in the 
recesses of one solitary, timeless, inexplicable soul.... So with Chris- 
tianity. It was born of the ineffable goodness of Jesus, but has acquired 
many things, from many men, of many lands since then.” Of course, the 
entire higher critical system is accepted without question. In an appendix, 
dealing with ‘‘The Hebrew Tradition of their National Origin’’ we are 
given the whole story according to the higher critics; and that story is 
basically mythological. Thus the Old Testament is nothing more than 
a humanistic account of various religious tendencies which came together 
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in one people, but which had absolutely no objective or historical truth. 
One begins to wonder what “Faith” Dr. Gifford is discussing. 

Our wonderment grows even more when we turn to the section on the 
New Testament. Here we have the old nineteenth century “Liberal 
Jesus” in all his glory, stripped of his deity, his miracles, his resurrection. 
An appendix sets forth ‘The Synoptic Problem’’, while the chapter on 
“Jesus of Nazareth’’ does not advance us much further than the views of 
Harnack. One is surprised to find Dr. Gifford holding to views so popular 
at the end of the last century, but which have since tended to be sup- 
planted by the work of other men, such as Bultmann. To one who has 
given any study to this problem of the search for the “historical Jesus’’ 
the picture of Christ here recorded is largely “old stuff’. One would 
think that Dr. Gifford would have been a little more modern in his rejec- 
tion of orthodoxy. 

When we turn to the part of the book which is specifically church his- 
ory, we do not find anything of great moment appearing, at least before 
1700. It is a clearly written statement of the development of the church 
from apostolic days through the development of the medieval church 
down to and including the Reformation. Of course Dr. Gifford gives a 
completely naturalistic interpretation of apostolic history which has no 
resemblance to that described in the sources; and his attitude towards the 
Reformation is largely one of indifference. After all, when the human soul 
is the origin of religion, what point is there in favouring or condemning 
any religious movement? The whole thing is purely relative if not actually 
irrelevant. Dr. Gifford does not display any great originality or any new 
interpretations of the facts. 

More important, however, is the latter part of the book. The period 
since 1700 is a little more difficult to understand and reduce to order, but 
Dr. Gifford has tackled the problem manfully, with a particular interest 
in the growth of “‘modernism’’. Orthodoxy, of any sort or kind, he more 
or less ignores. He makes a few sneers at “fundamentalists”, but fails 
altogether to take into account such things as the Free Church of Scotland 
and the Gereformeerde Kerken in Nederland which came into existence 
during the last century. Such men as Chalmers, Kuyper and others are 
ignored. He does, however, devote a whole chapter to the origins of 
modern liberalism, and also a chapter to modernism itself. This is undog- 
matic history, so Dr. Gifford has endeavoured to leave alone, wherever 
possible, those who held to doctrinal beliefs. The result is that, beginning 
with the nineteenth century, his statement becomes very lop-sided. 

This becomes even more apparent when we turn to the last chapter. 
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Here we have a picture which is inclined to be almost false, by virtue of 
its omissions. The interest is solely centered in modernism, thus in no 
sense being an ‘‘undogmatic”’ history. For one thing the rise of new pseudo- 
Christian sects such as the Mormons, Christian Science, Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses and other groups which have as great an historical claim to be 
called Christian as do modernists, has been completely ignored. What 
is more, the period since World War I is filled up with a series of generali- 
zations which are relatively worthless. There is no reference whatever to 
the work of Kierkegaard, Barth, Brunner or Heim. If one would like to 
have an understanding of modern church developments he need not turn 
to The Story of the Faith. Apparently the faith came to an end with 
such people as Harnack. As in his work on the Old and New Testaments, 
Dr. Gifford shows himself to be relatively ignorant of modern theological 
developments. 

Yet when all is said and done, this book does have a real value. It is 
not, however, the value of an historical work; for that it can hardly be 
called. Rather, it reveals quite clearly the utter inability of present-day 
modernism to supply anything worthwhile to spiritually hungry men. 
As one reads the account given of the rise of Liberalism and of its present- 
day difficulties, one wonders why modern liberals bother entering the 
ministry. Yet there is a distinct optimism in Gifford’s outlook: 


“The answer lies with Christian Liberalism, which is present in varying 
degrees in all the major Protestant churches and is the prevailing tone 
of clerical life. Liberalism is, for the present, at a disadvantage. It 
admits the need of religious change, but is of many minds as to the 
nature of the change. It has made, however, the essential concessions 
to the modern mind. Liberals know that what is discoverable from 
human nature and history is the real revelation of God in the world... . 
They know that Christianity is not the absolute religion. They think 
Christianity superior to all other religions, and regard Jesus as the 
central figure in history; but there is little disposition to deny that an 
authentic religious experience is known, an authentic religious life 
lived, outside Christianity. God answers to the loyalties of men, not 
to their creeds” (pp. 577 f.). 


Thus we have set before us a book which claims to be the story of Chris- 
tianity. It ‘is, however, merely an interpetation of Christian history 
according to a certain liberal, but traditional, dogmatism. It certainly 
does not record the historic view of Christianity, but rather a nineteenth 
century philosophy. What is more it reduces Christianity to vague reli- 
giosity, and misinterprets much of the church’s history in accordance with 
its own views, as for instance when it explains Wesley’s conversion as 
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“quiet trust in the ultimate Being, or Reality, of the Universe” (p. 485). 
Yet one should not be surprised at this attitude, for when Christianity is 
conceived as naturalistic mysticism, the history of the church becomes 
merely a variation on this theme. ‘‘Undogmatic” history? No, it is cer- 
tainly not. ‘‘Consistent” interpretation? Yes, pretty well so. Its start- 
ing point is naturalism, its method is naturalism, and its result cannot 
but be naturalism. But what a travesty on the true ‘Story of the Faith”! 


W. STANFORD REID 
McGill University, Montreal. 


S. Greijdanus: Schriftbeginselen ter Schriftverklaring. En Historisch 
Oversicht over Theorieén en Wijzen van Schriftuitlegging. Kampen: J. H. 
Kok N. V. 1946. 224. Fl. 6.25. 


This volume on Biblical hermeneutics, written in complete loyalty to 
the Scriptures as the infallible Word of God, is a fresh evidence of the 
solid productivity of Reformed scholars in the Netherlands. It does not 
indeed fulfill a present need in the way that a similar work in English 
would do. For Professor F. W. Grosheide’s book in the same field appeared 
in 1929. And many years earlier Professor L. Berkhof, though an American 
scholar, chose the vehicle of the Dutch language for his published exposi- 
tion of the subject. There are now, therefore, at least three fairly recent 
Reformed works on hermeneutics in the Dutch language. But, so far as 
my knowledge goes, there is nothing comparable in English in more recent 
times. 


Lest it should appear, however, that I regard the new treatise by Dr. 
Greijdanus as a work of supererogation, let me hasten to say that it is 
cordially welcome. Not only is the arrangement and style rather distinc- 
tive, but its formulations of principles are often freshly put and effectively 
illustrated. Although many technical matters are included in the volume, 
it succeeds more than most contributions to the subject in expounding its 
main features so as to serve the average reader. The arrangement of 
materials, while perhaps not as logical and precise as possible, and the 
style, in spite of a tendency toward repetitiousness, contribute to the end of 
setting forth sharply and emphatically the principles which are enunciated. 

After a brief introduction devoted to the definition of terms and similaa 
matters, the author deals in a notable first chapter with the basic subject 
of the necessity and possibility of the exposition of the Scriptures. The 
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following three chapters are devoted more particularly to the formulation 
and establishment of correct principles of interpretation. Chapter II is 
rather general, asserting the derivation of the principles from the Scripture 
itself, observing the far-reaching significance of the acknowledgement of 
the unity of Scripture, and discussing certain general intimations of these 
principles in the Bible. Chapter III is mainly occupied with a survey of 
the evidence concerning the use and interpretation of Scripture on the 
part of Christ and the evangelists and in the Acts, in Paul, in Hebrews 
and in II Peter 1:20, 21. Chapter IV thereupon formulates the principles 
in eighteen distinct rules. These rules, while admitting of more succinct 
and systematic formulation than is achieved, effectively state and guard 
the divine character of Scripture and recognize the implications of its 
expression through human instruments. Here both the unity and diversity 
of Scripture are fully acknowledged. The emphasis falls upon the con- 
sideration that the Scripture, as the Word of God, is to be recognized as 
its own supreme and infallible interpreter. A final chapter surveys the 
history of interpretation and briefly evaluates the various schools and 
emphases of interpretation. The absence of indexes constitutes a distress- 
ing fault of the undertaking. 

In view of the general inaccessibility of this work to English readers, 
I wish that it were possible to set forth its contents rather substantially. 
While such a comprehensive treatment must be foregone, I shall sum- 
marize the approach of the first chapter, since that may prove of special 
interest to the readers of this Journal. 

In discussing the necessity of interpretation, the starting point is found 
in the judgment that the Scriptures are to be received as the very Word 
of God, in accordance with the view of the Reformed confessions. This 
Word, it is asserted, must be expounded in order that it may be perceived 
and understood in accordance with its actual and profound.meaning and 
rich content. Though Scripture itself as the Word of God is light and not 
darkness, the fact is that man through the fall has been darkened in his 
understanding. Moreover, the light which shines in its pages is so over- 
whelmingly great that our eyes are too weak to discern it aright (“recht 
en goed’’) (p. 21). 

The Scripture is indeed perspicuous, Professor Greijdanus continues. 
God has made known the way of salvation so simply and plainly that every 
one who is concerned for eternal salvation and searches the Scriptures 
earnestly, prayerfully and humbly to discover it, can and will succeed 


without any human instruction. But, for the rest, considerable clarifica- 
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tion is necessary. God is incomprehensible for us also in his revelation, 
although not unknowable, and accordingly various difficulties present 
themselves (pp. 22 ff.). 

The difficulties which confront the interpreter are of two main kinds, 
those which inhere in the object, the Scriptures, and those which are 
attached to the subject or person who desires to understand. Under the 
former head the author stresses the fact that in the Scripture God speaks 
to us in a very special and real sense so that we may receive God’s thoughts 
and purposes therein revealed. But God transcends all that is human in 
an infinite degree. Although then we may gain a partial knowledge of the 
Scriptures, we cannot understand them in their comprehensive fullness 
and furthest reaches. God is the auctor primarius of Holy Scripture, and 

peaks to us through the service of men and in human fashion. The whole 
of Scripture is an anthropomorphic speech of God, a speech through and 
concerning God in human words and thoughts and conceptions and ideas 
and in a human manner (pp. 27 ff.). 

But difficulty also inheres in the contents of Scripture. Even in the 
case of human intercourse difficulty is presented by the profundity of 
human thought. But in the case of the Scriptures, God is speaking con- 
cerning himself, and we do not comprehend him (cf. Job 36:26). The 
eternity of God, his omnipotence, righteousness, immutability are for 
us incomprehensible (pp. 32 ff.). 

But there are also subjective difficulties. For our knowledge of God 
and of his thoughts is not only dependent upon his revelation, but the 
knowledge itself is never other than a creaturely, human knowledge, and 
thus is temporal and limited in respect both to content and form. This 
was true in paradise and will be true in eternity. We are men, and remain 
men forever, as well with regard to our manner of knowing and attaining 
of knowledge as with regard to the comprehensiveness of our knowledge. 
The creaturely, human, dependent, limited character of our knowing does 
not make knowledge impossible. Only the human knowledge is not divine 
knowledge. 


Knowledge is possible, nevertheless, because of man’s creation in the 
divine image. In virtue of our creaticn according to the divine image a 
certain correspondence or analogy obtains between our consciousness 
and the divine knowledge. God has determined our consciousness in its 
entire comprehensiveness, with its laws and actions, and has established 
and regulated it in correspondence with his own existence, in order that 
a human representation may therein come to reality and that that which 
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exists in him in divine infinitude may be brought to manifestation (pp. 34, 
37 f.). 

Creaturehood as such does not, therefore, prevent the acquisition of 
true knowledge, according to Dr. Greijdanus. But the presence of sin is 
a different matter. Sin, for example, prevents man from standing sym- 
pathetically and lovingly over against the Scriptures. And as the result 
of sin his entire being fails to function correctly with respect to the Scrip- 
tures. The subjective disposition of man as a sinner, his corruption, the 
disturbance and depletion of his physical and spiritual powers, the dark- 
ness that has overtaken him, and even the infatuation of his understand- 
ing —all these increase appreciably the difficulty of understanding 
Scripture aright, according to the divine content (pp. 34 ff.). 

In spite of these difficulties due to the presence of sin, however, it remains 
possible to attain to the necessary knowledge of God and to an understand- 
ing of the Scriptures (pp. 38 ff.). For God opens our understanding through 
regeneration. An unregenerate man can indeed know something con- 
cerning God and understand much of Scripture. But he cannot know 
Scripture aright (‘‘recht en zuiver’’) according to God’s thoughts and 
purposes. We need renewal through the Holy Spirit, and this with special 
reference to our powers of understanding and their correct functioning, 
in order that these powers may be purified and restored. This inner 
illumination does not provide revelation, but only an inner aptitude 
whereby man may know the Word aright and know God from the Scrip- 
tures (p. 41). 

The strength of Dr. Greijdanus’ treatise is to be found, accordingly, 
in the manner in which it stands firmly on Christian ground right at the 
beginning. It begins with the Christian doctrine of God, the incompre- 
hensible God who has revealed himself. It faces the facts concerning man 
to whom the revelation has come, man the creature, finite but created in 
the divine image, man the sinner, darkened in his understanding but 
illumined by the Spirit of God. Difficulties and limitations stand in the 
path of the interpreter. But they are not such as to prevent a true knowl- 
edge of God and a right interpretation of his Word. The goal is a glorious 
one and its attainment assured if the interpreter, through the power of 
the Spirit, presses forward to his task, above all keeping in view the au- 
thority and unity of the Word which constitute it as its own infallible 
interpreter. 


N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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W. J. Grier: The Momentous Event. Belfast: The Evangelical Book 
Shop. 1945. 95. 3/-. 

This is an attractive little book of 95 pages. It gives a brief discussion 
of the questions related to the second coming of Christ, from the amillen- 
nial point of view. The book shows convincingly that the distinctive 
ideas of modern pre-tribulation premillennialism are not found in the 
writings of the early church fathers, though Justin and Papias believed 
in a millennium after the coming of Christ. The author also shows that 
the Reformers found no premillennial teaching in the Scriptures, though 
the heretical sect of Anabaptists did hold to it. 

It is admitted by every serious student of the Scriptures that it is impos- 
sible to take every statement in the Bible literally. For example, as the 
author points out, the prophecy in Genesis 3:15, “it shall bruise thy head, 
and thou shalt bruise his heel” would literally mean that the seed of the 
woman would bruise the head of the serpent, and that the serpent would 
bruise the heel of some descendant of Eve. Not even the premillennialist 
takes such a prophecy literally. Nor can one take literally the prophecy 
in Ezekiel 37:24, ‘‘David my servant shall be king over them’”’. The pre- 
millennialist does not believe that David will literally be raised from the 
dead to feed and reign over Israel. Yet the premillennialist always insists 
that certain other passages in prophecy must be interpreted literally or 
we are not believing the Bible! The author points out that literal inter- 
pretation of Old Testament prophecy leads to self-contradiction (cf. Ezekiel 
40:46; 43:19; 44:15; 48:11 with Jeremiah 33:18 and Isaiah 66:20, 21). 
Ezekiel declares that the sacrifices will be restored, and they will be ‘‘sin- 
offerings” which will make ‘“‘atonement”’ for the sins of the people. This 
would contradict the all-sufficient, never-to-be-repeated sacrifice of 
Christ on the cross. The author points out that had the prophets spoken 
of New Testament truth and grace without using the figures and symbols 
of Israel of old, they would not have been understood by the people. Peter 
was inclined to be a literalist when he saw the sheet let down from heaven 
with the various animals in it, but he soon saw that it must be interpreted 
symbolically of the Gentiles. ‘‘To interpret the Old Testament prophecies 
with a uniform literalism, as many try to do, is to turn into a stone what 
the Lord meant for bread” (p. 33). 

The author shows that the New Testament applies the Old Testament 
prophecies to the New Testament church. The New Testament insists 
that he is not a Jew who is one outwardly (Romans 2:29), that they are 
not all Israel which are of Israel (Rom. 9:6), that they that are Christ’s 
are Abraham's seed (Galatians 3:29), that the blessing of Abraham has 
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come upon the Gentiles in Christ Jesus (Galatians 3:14), and that there 
can be neither Jew nor Gentile (Greek), for ‘“‘ye are all one in Christ Jesus”’ 
(Galatians 3:28). ‘The literalism that waits still for Christ to take His 
seat on David's throne at Jerusalem is inconsistent with Peter’s announce- 
ment that Christ has already taken His seat on David’s throne at His 
resurrection” (p. 39). 

The analysis of the various New Testament passages dealing with the 
events preceding and following the second coming of Christ, shows very 
clearly that there is no justification for referring the parousia to the rapture 
only and the apokalupsis or “‘revelation’’ of Christ to the return of Christ 
with His saints at the end of a seven year period of tribulation, for the 
former term is used of judgment in Matthew 24:37-39. Nor is there any 
distinction in the use of the terms, ‘“‘the day of Christ’’ and “‘the day of 
the Lord’’. “The day of the Lord’’ and “‘the day of God”’ are used inter- 
changeably and all of these terms refer to the coming of Christ for the 
rapture and for the judgment of the wicked. The various other New 
Testament passages dealing with the second coming are shown to point 
to a sudden, cataclysmic event, at which time the Lord will suddenly 
come in the clouds; the dead, both righteous and wicked, will be raised, 
the former to be raptured and the latter to be judged with the living wicked 
and immediately sent to eternal punishment. 

Of course the crucial passage is Revelation 20. The author shows that 
even in this passage the premillennialist is confronted with difficulties, 
while the amillennialist’s interpretation harmonizes with the rest of Scrip- 
ture. The binding of Satan is that referred to in Matthew 12:29, and took 
place through the glorious work of Christ on the cross (p. 87). The “‘first 
resurrection” is the blessed reign of the disembodied saints with the 
Saviour in this interadventual period. This reign begins with the new 
birth and continues on in heaven after the first death. The thousand 
years is the symbolic number referring to the time between the two advents. 
“The ‘little season’ is the brief period of world-wide apostasy immediately 
preceding the second coming of the Lord Jesus” (p. 92). The summary 
of events at the end of the age is derived from Dr. Robert Strong’s articles 
in The Presbyterian Guardian from which articles the author acknowledges 
having received many suggestions (pp. 92 f.; ¢f. p. 67). 

This little book does an excellent service in placing before us in concise 
form the arguments against premillennialism and for amillennialism. 


FLoyp E. HAMILTON 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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James S. Stewart: Heralds of God. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1946. 222. $2.50. 


The jacket of this book contains glowing encomiums of other volumes 
by the author, Dr. James S. Stewart. Considering the theological liberal- 
ism of some of the extollers, the reviewer approached the book with some 
caution. He was gratified, however, to find, as he proceeded through the 
volume, that his suspicions had not been justified. 

The author has achieved fame as a preacher in the North Morningside 
Church in Edinburgh. Throughout Scotland he is known as “Stewart of 
Morningside’. He has recently been appointed professor of New Testa- 
ment language, literature and theology in New College, Edinburgh. The 
book contains lectures delivered originally to ministers and ministerial 
students in the Universities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews. In these 
lectures the author deals with the problems facing the twentieth century 
preacher. The chapters are as follows: The Preacher’s World, The Preach- 
er’s Theme, The Preacher’s Study, The Preacher’s Technique and the 
Preacher’s Inner Life. 


For the author “preaching exists not for the propagating of views, 
opinions and ideals, but for the proclamation of the mighty acts of God” 
(p. 5). Christianity, he avers, is not a religion of the cloister. It is to be 
taken down to the world of men. He exclaims: ‘You are determined, 
God helping you, to go down to the world of men, and to show them what 
you have learnt ... about the eternity of redeeming love and the beauty 
of the Lord”’ (p. 10). This task ‘‘demands and deserves every atom of a 
man’s being in uttermost self-commitment” (p. 11). The modern herald 
will find that the gospel will serve him well as it did his forbears. “That 
Gospel’, he exclaims, ‘stands unchanged from age to age... It is as 
immutable as God Himself” (p. 11). Denouncing modern topical sermons, 
he complains bitterly that men and women, coming to God’s house to be 
fed, ‘should be offered nothing better for their sustenance than one more 
dreary diagnosis of the crisis of the hour” (p. 12). True preachers will 
not ignore the world’s sore condition but, “knowing the Christ above 
them and within, will set the trumpet of the Gospel to their lips, and pro- 
claim His sovereignty and all-sufficiency”’ (p. 13). He dismisses as “‘mis- 
leading” the general characterizations of the age as “an age of doubt’’s 
“‘an age of rationalism”, ‘‘an age of revolt’’, and diagnoses the most char- 
acteristic feature of the modern mood as “the unresolved tension between 
opposing forces” (idem). This unresolved tension is between ‘‘Disilluston- 
ment and Hobve’’ (idem), between ‘‘Escapism and Realism” (p. 27), and 
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between ‘Scepticism and Faith” (p. 48). Admitting the pertinency of 
these paradoxes, this reviewer is not at all sure that the general character- 
izations which Dr. Stewart sets aside as “‘misleading” are invalid. Inade- 
quate, perhaps, but misleading, hardly so. 


In a fine passage the author inveighs against giving way to disillusion- 
ment in the Christian ministry. He says: ‘‘Surely there are few figures so 
pitiable as the disillusioned minister of the Gospel. High hopes once 
cheered him on his way: but now the indifference and the recalcitrance 
of the world, the lack of striking visible results, the discovery of the appal- 
ing pettiness and spite and touchiness and complacency which can lodge 
in narrow hearts, the feeling of personal futility — all these have seared 
his soul... The edge and verve and passion of the message of divine 
forgiveness... the amazement of supernatural grace...all have gone. 
The man has lost heart. He is disillusioned. And that, for an ambassador 
of Christ, is tragedy’”’ (pp. 20f.). The remedy for this sad condition is 
to be found in the preacher’s inner life which the author discusses in the 
final chapter of the book and to which reference will later be made in this 
review. 


As for realism in preaching, he first warns against seeking to be popular. 
Says he: ‘You do not need to be eloquent, or clever, or sensational, or 
skilled in dialectic: you must be real’’ (p. 32). He urges reality in worship, 
avoiding the ‘“‘pulpit voice” and self-importance (pp. 36f.). He reminds 
his hearers that it is their duty to retranslate religious phraseology to the 
people of this age (pp. 38 f.). He appeals for reality in the minister’s total 
attitude to his message. ‘‘There is something wrong”’ he says, “if a man, 
charged with the greatest news in the world, can be listless and frigid and 
feckless and dull” (p. 41). Modern heralds should be like those of the 
New Testament who were ‘“‘carried away by the glory of the great reve- 
lation”’ (p. 43). 

In dealing with the thrust and counterthrust of skepticism and faith 
the author says concerning sin: ‘‘However much men may romanticize 
the guilty conscience, or rationalize with clever casuistry the restless 
misery of the disintegrated and dishevelled soul, there are stubborn ques- 
tions which refuse to be silenced: How shall I make my peace with God? 
Can the damage be atoned for?”’ (p. 53). 

The chapter on ‘‘The Preacher’s Theme” contains some excellent 
advice. The art of “omission”’ is worth learning (p. 59). The minister is 
to preach ‘‘the whole counsel of God”’, but why try to do the task in one 
brief sermon? He recommends treating the hodge-podge sermon after the 
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fashion of a certain eighteenth century recipe for some salads: “‘ ‘After 
mixing well, open a large window and throw out the whole mess’ ’’ (p. 60). 
Side-issues are to be shunned. He says: “if we are not determined that 
in every sermon Christ is to be preached, it were better that we should 
resign our commission forthwith and seek some other vocation”’ (p. 61). 
To find out what it is to ‘preach Christ” we should go “for the true touch- 
stone... to the preaching of the early Church”, the motivating power 
of which was to be found in the fact that the preachers were proclaiming 
“the mighty acts of God”, which mighty acts centered in Christ’s death 
for our sins and His resurrection from the dead (pp. 62 f.). 


The cross placed at the heart of our preaching ‘‘will prove itself to be, 
in the twentieth century as in the first, the power of God unto salvation” 
(p. 75). He deprecates the clamor for non-doctrinal preaching and ex- 
claims: “how desperately you will impoverish your ministry if you yield 
to that demand... to maintain that doctrine, as such, is necessarily a 
dull affair is simply a confession of ignorance or downright spiritual defi- 
ciency” (pp. 67 f.). This emphasis is refreshing in a day when doctrine 
is being cried down. The effort to divorce preaching from worship he 
declares to be ‘fundamentally false’. The sermon is a prime element in 
the worship of the congregation (p. 72). The minister’s task is to preach 
the cross “‘in the context of the world’s suffering’”’ (pp. 75 ff.), and to preach 
the cross ‘‘in the context of the world’s sin” (pp. 79 ff.). Regarding the latter 
the preacher ‘‘dare not... be hesitant or ambiguous. His preaching will 
never really touch a single heart unless it brings some sure word about 
sin and its forgiveness” (p. 80). The cross reveals the hatefulness of man’s 
sin, the strict and necessary character of divine judgment upon that sin, 
and the invincible love of God in His Son, delivered up for us all (pp. 81 ff.). 
The cross is God’s all-sufficient answer to man’s perpetual question, 
“How can I win salvation?”. That answer is: ‘You can’t! Take it at the 
Cross for nothing, or not at all’’ (p. 85). As for the cross in the context 
of the world's suffering, the author labors to convey the thought that, 
as God brought glory and victory out of the dark sorrows of Christ’s suf- 
ferings, so He can transform the darkest sorrows of man’s life. This is 
weak, and so generally is any analogy between Christ’s sorrows and man’s. 
Peter does allude to Christ’s sufferings as an example of patient endurance 
in the face of undeserved affliction, but even then he cannot refer to 
Christ’s death in this connection without hastening, even when his purpose 
does not require it, to the unique and substitutionary nature of those 
sufferings (I Peter 2:18-25). Anything that detracts from the redeeming 
glory of Christ’s death had better be left unsaid. 
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The author does well to project into the limelight the resurrection of 
Christ, which is not merely ‘‘an epilogue to the Gospel, an addendum to 
the scheme of salvation, a codicil to the divine last will and testament”’. 
It is ‘‘no appendix to the faith. This is the faith” (p. 88). 

Fine suggestions are offered relative to the preacher’s study. “He 
must and he can — by resolution, self-discipline, and the grace of God — 
remain a student to the end” (p. 107). Dr. Stewart is squarely opposed 
to the practice of taking a text and reading one’s message into it. “Let 
the Bible speak its own message” he declares (p. 109). We should be 
suspicious of any sermon to which any one of half a dozen texts can be 
attached. He insists that minor parish duties should not be welcomed 
as an escape from ‘‘the travail of lonely wrestling with the Word of God” 
(p. 112). We should strive to guard our mornings from interruptions 
(p. 113). The preparation of sermons “‘is a task ... which demands and 
deserves sheer hard work, sweat of brain and discipline of soul’’ (p. 114). 
The minister must have a goal in his preaching and that goal is to ‘‘bring 
men to God through Jesus Christ” (p. 121). 

On the matter of technique, the sparing and appropriate use of illustra- 
tion is vital. The author says: “Truth made concrete will find a way past 
many a door where abstractions knock in vain’”’ (p. 142). ‘‘Pulpit jargon”’ 
and the “purple passage’’ should be avoided at any cost (p. 149). Sim- 
plicity without shallowness is his keynote. Modern evangelists would do 
well to heed the author’s advice when he says that the way to reach the 
human heart is not “to by-pass the human understanding” (p. 153). 
Sermon texts come best by an unremitting study of the Bible. He pleads 
for “‘sermons on a solid foundation of accurate exegesis” (p. 157). He 
repudiates sensationalism in the choice of a subject, remarking that it is 
the minister’s duty not to convey his own ingenuity to his people, but the 
majesty of the Lord (p. 158). He offers salutary advice against plagiarism. 
Our sermons should be our own. It is dangerous, he avers, to reap where 
we have not sown and to shine with a borrowed light (p. 175). 

In the delivery of his sermons the preacher to-day can less afford to be 
sloppy than his predecessors. The radio has taken care of that. People 
who listen to distinguished voices over the radio are not likely ‘‘to be 
indulgent to a preaching manner that is ponderous or mumbling or un- 
couth” (p. 176). He decides for extemporaneous preaching as against the 
reading of the sermon. The former affords a directness of contact with 
the audience not possible in the latter. 

The last chapter, “‘The Preacher’s Inner Life’’ is the best in the book. 
Having prepared his sermons, the preacher must not neglect to prepare 
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himself (pp. 190 ff.). He should be dedicated to his work (pp. 194 ff.). 
He must outdo his people in faithfulness to duty. He must beware of 
‘professional busy-ness’’ which at bottom is sheer laziness (p. 196). He 
should be a man of prayer, praying both for himself and his flock (pp. 
201 ff.). Again, the herald should be a humble man, humble because of 
the magnitude of his task, humble because of personal unworthiness, 
humble because of the sovereign grace of God (pp. 208 ff.). But personal 
humility will not exclude authority in preaching (pp. 210 ff.). He is to 
speak with authority because he delivers God’s message (p. 215). Finally, 
the preacher should be on fire for Christ (pp. 219 ff.). Nor is there any 
antinomy between the heart on fire for Christ and precision of the intel- 
lect (p. 221). 


Here is a little book that should provide the necessary stimuli for the 
modern preacher who is eager to be faithful in his gospel ministry. It is 
by no means void of defects. Here and there the discerning reader notes 
a tendency towards the toning down of doctrinal militancy (pp. 57, 84), 
and the author frequently joins together, without any attempt to dis- 
tinguish, great Christians of the church and noted liberals. The book is 
fairly comprehensive in content, yet brief in form. It is colorful in illustra- 
tion from many walks of life without sacrificing practical worth. It is 
full of fire that appeals both to the mind and to the heart. It really con- 
tains little that has not been treated in similar volumes of former times, 
but the author, with considerable skill, has drawn fresh water from the 
old wells. The main thrust of the book is in the right direction and is a 
very refreshing change indeed from much of to-day’s vacuous nonsense 
delivered in regard to preaching. 

ALEXANDER K. DAVISON 

East Orange, New Jersey. 


J. Gresham Machen: Christianity and Liberalism. Grand Rapids: Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1946. ix, 189. $2.50. 


Sarah Stanley Grimke once wrote, ‘Whether we will or no, we cannot 
possibly affirm both of two contradictions. If we hold fast to the one, we 
lose the other. And we must affirm truth and deny its verbal opposite as 
an absolute unthinkable in order to make the slightest advance in knowl- 
edge.” 

In Christianity and Liberalism, published first in 1923 and reprinted 
recently, Dr. Machen simply works out this antithesis in a lucid way. His 
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purpose, as explained in the introduction to the book, is not to decide the 
issues but to declare them. And declare them he does with characteristic 
fairness, objectivity and no little resourcefulness. Gilbert Chesterton has 
his well-known character, Father Brown, remark, ‘‘the reason why people 
cannot solve the problem is because the problem has never been properly 
stated to them”. Alas, that multitudes of professing Christians do not 
even realize that, whether we like it or not, a momentous problem must 
be solved by the church of Jesus Christ. A reading of this book is surely 
an anointing of the eyes with wholesome eyesalve that men may see that 
there is a life-and-death struggle going on in the church militant. 

The writer’s thesis is that the movement popularly (or unpopularly) 
known as modernism is so utterly divergent, root and branch, from the 
movement known as Christianity that the former forfeits the right to be 
classified as a Christian movement. He warns that certain readers will 
be impatient with this proposition. Liberals who in practice are very 
illiberal, and pietists who have little or no interest in the progress of objec- 
tive truth, cannot be expected to give the book any kind of sympathetic 
perusal. The author makes no effort to capture their attention. Prejudice 
stationed at ear-gate and eye-gate is a hard man to dislodge. This reviewer, 
however, is acquainted personally with at least one American evangelist 
who was converted as a result of a careful reading of the book. 

The chapter on “Doctrine’”’ is a masterpiece of analysis. Biblical Chris- 
tianity is essentially an historic enterprise. That is, it anchors its vessel 
to a body of attested facts. It is not a mere ethical pattern, a formula for 
good deeds. It is founded squarely upon a cluster of events centering in 
the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. The effort of the liberal to 
present Jesus as a purely ‘‘formless’’ teacher of moral precepts ends in 
failure. Jesus’ own view of Himself is diametrically different. We find 
interwoven into the fabric of the Gospel narratives the thread of a self- 
consciousness which is lofty and stupendous. Even in the Sermon on the 
Mount, which is the liberal’s green pasture, Christ reveals Himself as the 
final Judge of all men. “The eternal destinies of men are made dependent 
upon the word of Jesus” (p. 36). This view is a radical departure from 
the view of the modern naturalistic historian, whose reconstructed and 
humanized Christ becomes a weird figure indeed. 

The effort to destroy the argument by pointing out, as is the custom 
among many, that the church is hopelessly enmeshed in the net of doctri- 
nal disagreement is skillfully met. It is true, grants Dr. Machen, that 
obviously there are differences between Bible students regarding future 
prophecy; differences between Calvinists and Arminians; differences 
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between Lutheran and Reformed theologians; differences between Protes- 
tants and Catholics. But serious as these differences are they do not com- 
pare with the greater and irreconcilable differences between the liberal 
and the Bible-believer. ‘‘The Church of Rome may represent a perversion 
of the Christian religion; but naturalistic liberalism is not Christianity 
at all” (p. 52). 

The modernist in reality has a different concept of God from the evan- 
gelical. The former rejoices to proclaim the doctrine of God's universal 
fatherhood. The passages in the Bible which modernists often quote to 
prove their point, Dr. Machen weighs on the scales of careful exegesis 
and finds wanting. As a matter of fact these passages, instead of sup- 
porting the liberal’s claim, actually explode that claim. ‘Christianity 
offers men all that is offered by the modern liberal teaching about the 
universal fatherhood of God; but it is Christianity only because it offers 
them infinitely more’’ (p. 62). 

Basically, what is our authority in the sphere of religion? This is the 
kernel of the problem. Historically the Protestant Church has appealed 
to the Bible as its sole authority. Very different is the position of the 
modernist. He substitutes for the Bible a vague ‘“‘experience’’ which may 
or may not be founded on Biblical truth. Or he may appeal to the ‘words 
of Jesus” as over against Christ’s redemptive work, thus saying in effect, 
“that is enough for us. Let us get back to Jesus and away from creeds.” 
But actually he passes over or fails to apply large sections of Christ’s 
teaching, particularly those sections dealing with supernatural subjects. 
This appeal to the words of Jesus as authoritative is a mere shibboleth 
and may not, therefore, be pressed to any logical conclusion. 

Is the Christ of liberalism the true Christ? No, he is as far removed 
from the true Saviour as the east is from the west. For the Jesus of the 
New Testament is One who presented Himself not merely as a classic 
example of faith, but in truth as the very object of faith. Our Lord appar- 
ently thought of Himself, for He so referred to Himself, not as a splendid 
pattern of righteousness so much as a Redeemer whom men could trust 
for pardon, cleansing from sin and new life from above. It is a far cry from 
the lowly Jesus of modern destructive criticism to the lofty and exalted 
Person who said that He would some day be the Judge of the whole earth. 

Another element in the Gospel narrative which has become a stumbling- 
block to the modernist position is the sinlessness of Jesus. In the entire 
scope of His doctrine there appears to be not the slightest consciousness 
of sin in Himself. There is therefore no need for repentance, even though 
He is constantly dealing with the problem of sin. His peculiar mission 
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on earth was to deliver people from sin’s guilt and power but He Himself 
stands above as One who is morally blameless and innocent. 

There is a short but masterful defense of the Christology of the historic 
creeds of the church in the chapter on “Christ’’. 

The writer’s criticism of the practical working out of the program of the 
church is searching and timely. In the closing chapter he offers four sug- 
gestions: (1) He encourages laymen as well as ministers in Protestant 
denominations to launch and support vigorous campaigns of reform. 
Efforts should be made to cleanse the church of error and any attempt 
made by theological pacifists to turn men aside from such a campaign 
should be repudiated. (2) Candidates for the ministry should be required 
to state unequivocably whether or not they believe the doctrines of the 
church. If not they should not be ordained to the Gospel ministry. (3) 
Ministers should be called to local churches not on the basis of personality 
or ability but on the basis of loyalty to Christ and His Word. (4) There 
must be a renewal of Christian education and establishment of more Chris- 
tian schools. 

The title of the book has offended many people. Nevertheless we believe 
that Dr. Machen has won his case. He has shown that liberalism has a 
different God from the Christian’s God, a different salvation, a different 
authority, a different Christ. The movement is, in very fact, a different 
religion. 


Henry W. Coray 
Long Beach, California. 


Carl F. H. Henry: Remaking the Modern Mind. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1946. 309. $3.00. 


Particularly timely is this volume from the pen of the professor of 
Philosophy of Religion at Northern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
Especially to those who entertain doubts concerning the orthodoxy of the 
Neo-Orthodox theologians, and suspect their interpretations of the pres- 
ent dilemma of civilization, a book written by a truly orthodox man having 
its occasion in the present crisis is doubly welcome. 

It is the purpose of the author to show that the “modern philosophic 
mind is just now caught up in tensions that make doubly relevant the 
controlling ideas of the Hebrew-Christian world-life view” (p. 7). It is 
his thesis that modern naturalistic thought, by reason of its own assump- 
tions, has suffered marked reversals and has lost itself in a maze of contra- 
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dictions. Only Christianity offers the concepts which like an Ariadne 
thread can lead us once again into the light. He says: ‘“‘I have attempted 
to indicate that the striking reversals of modern philosophy have been 
necessitated by non-Christian answers to the cardinal problems of God, 
man and the universe. Contemporary philosophy’s extremity is historic 
Christianity’s opportunity” (p. 7). Because of the tensions into which it 
has plunged itself, the modern mind is bewildered, unable to find stability. 
It needs the stability of maturity; but, says Henry: “‘My own conviction 
is that the modern mind will come to maturity only when its contemporary 
reversals are transmuted into a return to that Christian theism which 
makes intelligible the scene of human activity”’ (p. 8). 

The predicament of the modern mind was precipitated by the shift 
from a theistic world-view, based upon the revelation of God, to a God- 
denying naturalism. From the matrix of this naturalistic world mind 
came four cardinal dogmatic assumptions, which have controlled con- 
temporary thought. These were (1) the dogma of inevitable progress, 
(2) the inherent goodness of man, (3) the ultimate reality of nature, 
and (4) the ultimate animality of man. Though of the nature of hypo- 
theses, and not scientifically proven facts, these ideas came so utterly to 
rule men’s minds that scarcely a whisper was raised against them, and 
this small dissension was lightly brushed aside. But each of these domi- 
nating principles of thought has recently come under fire, and the modern 
mind is faced with a current reversal of long-cherished opinions. 

After having set the stage in his first chapter with a discussion of the 
birth of this naturalistic world mind, Henry proceeds to examine the four 
assumptions which have dominated it. The two succeeding chapters 
comprise a discussion of the twin dogmas of the inevitability of progress 
and the inherent goodness of man. 

In contrast with the pessimism of the Greek cycle theory of history 
and the tempered optimism of the Hebrew-Christian view, modern thought 
embraced the idea of inevitable progress. Fostered by great advances in 
technology and theory, and the triumph of democratic individualism, 
this became the most characteristic attitude in the thinking of the modern 
mind. But this shallow optimism has had to give way, under the force 
both of the crisis of 1914-1945 and of significant changes in theory. In 
the place of somnolence has come a serious restudy of man, and a new 
emphasis upon human responsibility. The two great wars came like a 
judgment upon the superficial optimism of earlier years. The value of the 
interpretations of the modern crisis have varied; but, Henry says, ‘‘men 
of deeper insight discerned that the collapse of modern civilization was 
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involved in the very philosophic scaffolding by which it was being sup- 
ported”’ (p. 44). 

The story was much the same with the companion dogma of the inherent 
goodness of man. Here again, the warnings of the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition were unheeded, and men enshrined an idol of human perfecti- 
bility. But here again an almost unquestioned belief has been greatly 
compromised, and men no longer consider humanity to be hale and hearty, 
but desperately ill. 

Correlate with the naturalistic temper of the modern mind was the 
dogma of absolute uniformity in nature, which Henry discusses in the 
three subsequent chapters. An idea of uniformity was current in ancient 
thought, but not until recent times was this uniformity tightened until 
all events were related to an “unbroken reign of continuity” (p. 77). In 
this assumption of absolute continuity the modern mind broke with Chris- 
tian tradition and precipitated a bitter warfare over the question of miracle. 
Because the idea of supernatural intervention was thought to lead to 
irresponsible interpretation, the idea of miracle was banned @ priori in 
the name of science. Henry would point out the unfairness of those who 
claim that the only alternative to absolute uniformity is chaos. After all, 
Christianity always discovered a great measure of orderliness in the provi- 
dential ruling of the universe. And furthermore, as is not readily admitted, 
science borrowed from Christian tradition elements which made possible 
its investigations — the idea of law and of integration of the world order, 
which would have been impossible on the background of the polytheistic 
cosmologies which Christianity displaced. 

Not by any necessity of thought, but by inference this dogma was 
promulgated. But even this tenet, long regarded as a necessity of scientific 
thought, has been jolted. Heisenberg’s discovery of apparent indetermi- 
nacy within the atom and Planck’s quantum theory both substitute 
discontinuity for continuity. We are glad to see that Henry does not 
make the too sanguine assumption that these developments rehabilitate 
the idea of miracle, but rather warns that “even if the atom world as we 
know it is indeterministic, this is a precarious needle’s eye through which 
to attempt to smuggle the miraculous” (p. 105). His caution is commend- 
able, especially in contrast with the superficiality of much Fundamentalist 
apologetic. But though he dare not be sanguine he notes with satisfaction 
a humbled mood in science, which is in pleasant contrast to the vociferous 
mechanism of former years. 

Such defections from the doctrine of continuity, Henry points out, have 
had great repercussions in the doctrine of evolution. The Darwinian idea 
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of evolution by minute variation, and the subsequent fruitless search for 
missing links, have given way to talk of macro-evolution — evolution 
by large mutation. His discussion of macro-evolution leads him directly 
into an extended treatment of emergent evolution. Henry detects in the 
rise of this doctrine significant changes in evolutionary thought. Evolu- 
tion was long said to be a purely scientific theory, but it is admitted that 
the basic assumptions of emergent evolution are wholly beyond the pos- 
sibility of scientific verification. ‘‘Modern science first revolted against 
theistic creationism because of its supposed ‘non-scientific’ character. 
But now science has reacted to the inability of Darwinian evolution to 
produce missing links, by the proclamation of a speculative theory of 
reality whose pivot points are rooted not in science but in philosophy”’ 
(p. 118). Coming to grips with this scheme Henry finds that it can not 
offer an adequate alternative to Christian cosmogony. It but finds itself 
making antinomic statements, like the view that God as the final cause 
is logically prior but chronologically subsequent to the world. The only 
solution, Henry suggests, is to accept the Christian God, who is both the 
end and the first cause of the universe. 

The present crises in thought have shown the Christian concepts of 
history, sin, and God to be particularly relevant. And, as Henry con- 
tinues, he demonstrates that naturalistic philosophy has no adequate 
alternatives to the Christian faith. In chapter VII Henry points out the 
predicament of the modern gods. The nearest approach to an adequate 
idea of God in ancient thought was in the system of Aristotle, but since 
he could attribute only the activity of self-contemplation to God, his 
deity was no answer to the religious problem. Modern thought likewise 
does not offer an adequate solution, for it tends to make God a product 
of religious imagination or ascribes finitude to him. The self-revealing 
God of Christianity is the only one who can satisfy. In chapter VIII 
Henry claims that no system of thought other than Christianity offers 
grounds for an understanding of the universe. Because of its break with 
Christianity modern thought has more and more been forced into irra- 
tionalism, but the Christian credo ut intelligam is the key to a reasonable 
conception of the world. This principle demands that we must begin with 
God to make any progress whatsoever, for “the existence of God is the 
necessary presupposition for the affirmation of intelligibility anywhere” 
(p. 227). And finally in chapter IX Henry declares that the evolutionary 
idea that mind is a late emergent involves the idea that mind be thought 
of as an abnormality. From this doctrine has been born the idea that 
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mankind dwells in an alien world, an idea which can lead only to an apathe- 
tic despair. Since the best the modern mind has had to offer does not 
provide a true ground for optimism, there must once again be a turning 
to the Christian idea of God and man if morality is not to collapse. 

The concluding chapter is an eloquent plea for modern thought to con- 
fess that history has thundered ‘‘no” to man’s “‘yes’’, to become explicit 
about the causes of the decay of civilization, and to effect not only a 
temporary variation in mood, but to submit to a rebirth by once again 
acknowledging God as the source of all truth. 

By his clever choice of a title for his work Dr. Henry immediately 
catches our eye and makes us want to read his book. But in choosing 
this title he took upon himself a great responsibility, for we are at once 
reminded of Randall’s brilliant book, The Making of the Modern Mind, 
and wonder whether the volume before us can measure up to the standards 
set by Randall’s work. As we peruse Remaking the Modern Mind we must 
commend the author for having to a great extent fulfilled that obligation. 
His style is pleasant and lucid, broken only occasionally by infelicivies of 
expression. And not only has the author clothed his ideas in attractive 
form, but he has apparently labored diligently to have something worth- 
while to clothe. 

Henry has drawn heavily from references which have become almost 
standard in recent analysis of the contemporary crisis. Here we find the 
familiar names of Dostoievsky, Spengler, Davies, Niebuhr, and Toynbee, 
among many others. And yet in making this material again available 
in a ready form, interpreted from a truly orthodox point of view, he has 
rendered a great service. The average student, for whom this volume 
is admirably suited, has neither the time nor the will-power to gird him- 
self for the tour de force involved, for instance, in the reading of Toynbee’s 
massive volumes. 

And we are happy that in the person of Henry we have an orthodox 
apologist who has not contented himself with a mere multiplication of 
evidences of Christianity along traditional lines, but has tried to approach 
his study with greater acumen gained by a more profound insight into 
the problems confronting him. Yet, as the author himself would admit, 
how far there still is to go before we see truly the implications of the fact 
that ‘‘between a revelational and a non-revelational system there stands 
a line that reaches from the Tigris-Euphrates valley to the new heavens 
and the new earth” (p. 233). In reading Henry’s work we wonder if he 
has altogether lived up to this statement. On the one hand, he makes the 
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fundamental observations that without the assumption of the Christian 
God we can get no meaning into experience, and that if we do not start 
with God we shall never be able to get to him (pp. 226f.). He notes, in 
addition, that many of the analyses of man’s predicament fall short because 
they do not reckon with the true nature of sin (p. 73, footnote). But, on 
the other hand, he seems often to imply that many non-Christian systems 
need only go a bit farther before reaching truly Christian concepts. This 
appears to be the suggestion, for instance, in his discussion of Aristotle’s 
idea of God (pp. 188 ff.). We wonder if the Augustinian credo ut intelligam 
does not involve a theory of logic that would once and for all show up a 
line of radical distinction between the use of reason proceeding upon the 
non-Christian assumption of the independence of man and the Christian 
use of reason based upon the idea of man as created in the image of God. 
Into that distinction Henry has penetrated to a great degree, but we 
wonder if he has been entirely consistent in his insight. 

If the reading of this volume should encourage any to take upon himself 
the mantle of Christian scholarship, to explore further the path the author 
has set before him, that in itself will be repayment for the labor expended 
in the writing of this volume. We all look to the day when we shall be 
able to refer to the works of truly evangelical scholars with a distinctively 
Christian approach to the contemporary scene. The direction of such 
study Dr. Henry has admirably set before us in his recent contribution. 

It is unfortunate that the reading of this volume is marred by an un- 
usually large number of typographical errors and it is regrettable that a 
work involving so much labor in composition could not have received more 
attention in proof. 


RoBerT D. KNUDSEN 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


De Bijbel in Nieuwe Vertaling, met Verklarende Aanteekeningen. Eerste 
Aflevering, Mattheus 1-Marcus 1:45, bewerkt door Prof. Dr. H. N. Rid- 
derbos. Kampen: J. H. Kok. 1946. 64. Fl. .90. (The price of the entire 
New Testament, of which this is the first instalment, is announced as 
FI. 9.75.) 


Thanks to the enterprise of the publisher, Kok of Kampen, and the 
cooperation of several Reformed scholars, Netherlanders will soon be able 
to enjoy a splendid new annotated edition of the Bible. The famous 
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Statenbijbel, published in 1637, was also furnished with comment in the 
form of marginal notes, and its standing and influence have compared 
well with those of the King James Version. But notes as well as transla- 
tions become antiquated, and it is fortunate when men are qualified and 
zealous to meet the needs of new generations of Christians. This publica- 
tion is not the first edition of the new translation sponsored by the Bible 
Society of the Netherlands, for the New Testament portion has been 
available for several years, and presumably the Old Testament will also 
appear well in advance of the completion of the Kok edition. This new 
translation, it may be noted in passing, was a cooperative undertaking 
participated in, but not exclusively prepared, by the strictly Calvinistic 
scholars of that country, and has won general favor. 

This notice will not attempt any evaluation of the translation as such, 
but center attention briefly upon the distinctive feature — the annota- 
tions which appear at the bottom of each page. These footnotes are to 
be prepared by several Reformed professors and clergymen who have 
specialized in the exegesis of the Old and New Testaments, eleven for the 
Old Testament and five for the New. Most of these scholars are fairly 
young men. Dr. H. N. Ridderbos, to whom fell the task of the preparation 
of the annotations for the first instalment, is Professor of New Testa- 
ment in the older Theological School in Kampen, where he succeeded 
Dr. Greijdanus a few years ago. A few samples of his fresh and helpful 
comments follow. Mt. 2:1 ‘Bethlehem in Judea: in accordance with the 
prophecy of Micah 5:1 and to distinguish it from Bethlehem of Zebulon, 
Josh. 19:15. King Herod: the Great, appointed king of the Jews by the 
Romans in 37 B.C., an Edomite, who reigned until 4 B.C. (the com- 
mencement of the Christian era does not coincide with the birth of Christ, 
but is to be placed a few years later). wise men from the east: apparently 
astrologers from Persia or Babylon.”” Mt. 2:9 — “‘and see, the star. . . went 
before them, 7. e., on the way to Bethlehem they had the star directly before 
them. The description is popular, linked to the impression which the 
heavenly bodies make upon one who is moving. Similarly the following 
words are to be understood, until it came and stood etc. The meaning is 
not that they could ascertain the location of the house from the position 
of the star, but that, having found the house on the basis of other indica- 
tions, they constantly had the star as a friendly attendant above their 
heads.” Mt. 2:15— “Out of Egypt have I called my son: this quotation 
from Hos. 11:1 has primary reference to the deliverance of Israel, God’s 
‘son’ (cf., e. g. Isa. 63:16) from the bondage house of Egypt. This is ‘ful- 
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filled’ in the return of Christ from Egypt, 7. e., the great representative of 
Israel, at the same time God's Son in the natural sense of the word, is 
delivered by God from the rage of the world power and returned to the 
land where he would bring to fulfillment God’s plan of salvation.” 


N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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